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THIS WEEK: MANY TOPICS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


Principal 
( onfents 


this. ion 


——iie—e 


A Beok of the Hour: ‘A Forgotten Social 
Hero :’’ Life of Prancis Place. By Mr. Graham 
Wallas. Reviewed by the Editor. 


Miss Willard’s Oremation. 


Midwives’ Pores) Deputation to the 
Duke of Devonshire. 


Health of the Army; Meeting of the Baad of 
nion of Workers. 


Mary Wollstoneocraft’s Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. 


Signals from our Watch Tower. 


Free Oirculation Fund ; Women Teachers’ 
Salaries ; a Elections ; Registration of 
Midwives; The Duke of Devonshire on ‘‘ Ooming 
to terms with the Medical Profession’; Should 
Trained Midwives be Punished for correotly 
Treating Dangerous Cases? ‘‘ Sending for the 
Dootor'’; Queen’s Oollege Jubilee; Women 

Veterinary Surgeons; B.W.T.A. Meetings. 


The Flora of Texas. By Miss Lilian Cox. 
‘‘ Looking for Harbours.” 


Our Short Story: Gustavus Gull’s Mute 
Confession. (Conclusion). 


Economical Qookery. By Katie Oulton. 
What to Wear. Illustrated, 
Current News for and about Women. 
Our Open Oolumns. 


etc., eto., etc. 
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IGNAL 


— 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


OXFORD ST. 


NEW SILKS FOR THE SEASON. 
Damier Excelsior, all colours, 3s. 3d. per yd. 
Taffeta Barré, new combinations, 2s, 113d. 

per yd. 


NEW SILKS FOR THE SEASON. 
Quadrille Moiré Miroir, latest novelty, 4s. 11d. 
per yd. 
Bayadere Taffetas—for Blouses, 3s. 6d. per yd. 


NEW SILKS FOR THE SEASON. 
Taffeta Broderie Barré, all shades, 3s. 6d. 
per yd. 


Black Satin Duchesse, all Silk, 28.; 114d. to 
128. 9d. per yd. 


NEW SILKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Black Broché Silks, newest designs, 2s. 114d. 
to 8s. 1ld. per yd. 


Black Moiré Faconné, special value 4s. 11d. 
to 6s. 11d. per yd. 


PETER ROBINSON, tia., 


pAtost reer. OXFORD ST. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


LONDON, GLASGOW. 


13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND— Telegrams: 


“ PROMISING”’; 


9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON—Telegrams; “LUNCHEONS " 


| 32 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON; and 141 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


All conducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress. Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


To Lady Cyclists (and Others). 


: P| K LE” Gostume 


Always looks fresh. 
It does NOT ‘“‘MARK” or ‘‘COCKLE,” 


and when brushed and dried 


LOOKS AS GOOD AS NEW. 


From Leading Drapers, 
or particulars fom Ei. RIPLEY & SON’S 


L“.THE QUEEN” says :— 


The prospect of being able to purchase the 
fabric with the comforting assurance that the eo aad 
words ‘PIRLE FINISH 


LONDON OFFICE :; 


printed on the selv 


Peel niagara padi a 1ooc, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


~ g Tc} = 
ZZINE 8 ri 
ILINUSNESS, 
uRPio LIVER » 


° BUT BE SURE THEY R’S. 


re sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
8 Ig the important wer and should be observed on 

ide wrapper, é hin cannot be genuine. : 
eat take any [nameless Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure 
‘s. = 


they are CARTE! 


May 12, 1898. 
FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Tug reason some men can't make both ends 
meet is because they are too busy making one 
end drink. 


* * * 


Visrror: ‘* Does mamma give you anything 
for being a good boy?” Tommy: “No, she 
gives it to me when eae 

Me 


‘‘ Bripegt, have you cracked those nuts for 
the dessert I want to make?” ‘ Yis, ma'am; 
all but thim big walnuts, an’ it’ll take stronger 
jaws than mine to manage them ; but I got 
troo wid de others all roight, ma'am.” 

* 


I am not alarmed at the evils which obviously 
attend the change now taking place in the 
popula ideaof woman. All these are transient 
and will soon be gone—the noise and dust of 
the wagon that brings the 1 .rvest home. 

pS at erdere Parker. 


Tr occurred to me that woman, havi 
received from her Creator the same intellec 
constitution as man, has the same right as man 
to intellectual culture and development. 

—Matthew Vassar, 
who founded and endowed the great ‘‘ Vassar” 
College for Women in AIBEEIOR, 


A uITTLE girl was sent to school for the first 
time. On her return, her mother asked how 
she liked it. ‘I did’nt like it a bit,” the mite 
et ge ‘“‘the teacher put me on a chair, and 
told me to sit there for the present, and 
I sat and sat, but she never gave me any 
present.” 

* * * 

Mr. W. D. Howe tts in Success replies to the 
question whether his present definition of 
happiness is the same as when he was & lad in 
an Ohio village: “It is quite different. I have 
come to see life, not as the chase of a forever 
impossible personal happiness, but as a eed 
for endeavour towards the happiness of the 
whole human family. ‘There is no other 


* * * 


Tue Powek oF SiLenck.—The young woman 
who enters the business world forthe purpose of 
supporting herself should profit by the lesson con- 
tained in the words of Fuller: “‘ Learn tohold thy 
tongue. Five words cost Zacharias forty weeks’ 
silence.” The woman whose services are most 
valued in a business house or private office is 
the woman who is never intrusive in word or 
manner, but who goes quietly and bg eo 
about her work, keeping her opinions to herself, 
and leaving idle chatter to the unbalanced and 
unwise. 

* * * 

Ir the educated women have not brains or 
energy enough to control, in the long run, the 
votes of the ignorant women around them, they 
will deserve a severe lesson, and will be sure, 
like the men in New York, to receive it. 

—T. W. Higginson. 
* * * 

Don’t Hear Everyrainc.—The art of not 
hearing should be learned by all—there are 60 
many things which it is painful to hear, very 
many of which, if heard, will. disturb the 
temper, corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract 
from contentment and happiness. If a man 
falls into a violent passion, and calls us all 
manner of names, at the first word we should 
shut our ears and hear no more. If in a quiet 
voyage of life we find ourselves caught in 4 
domestic whirlwind of scolding, we should shut 
our ears as a sailor would furl his sails, and, 
making all tight, scud before the gale. If 
hot, restless man begins to inflame our feelings, 
we should consider what mischief the fiery 
sparks may do in our magazine below, where 
our temper is kept, and instantly close the door. 
If all the petty things said of a man by heedless 
or ill-natured idlers were brought home to him, 
he would become a mere walking pin cushion, 
stuck full of sharp remarks. If we would be 
happy when among good men, we should open 
our eyes—when among bad men shut them. 
It is not worth while to hear what our neigh- 
bours say about our children, what our 71V! 8 
say about our business, our dress, or our affairs. 


THe WIOMAN’S SIGNAL 


A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW FOR LADIES. 
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A FORGOTTEN SOCIAL | was ascribed, was simply detested. It has been 
| ® not unimportant fact in preserving the balance 

HERO.* | of the English a wigs a — 

, ; | Manners are eto us. Queen Adelaide, 

inlereting book, but it is certainly a book | the Widow, before she marzied King Wiliam, of 
vee , e e of Saxe-Meiningen, e worse 

about a singularly interesting man; one who | manners of a small Geman Coat. The Queen’s 


did perhaps more, and certainly more dis- Theatre announced a change of name, the 


interestedly, for the good of mankind than any | 
other of his time, neither seeking nor receiving , 
praise or substantial reward. Francis Place 
spent the early part of his life in the depths of 
poverty, and while still in his early prime, 
reached a moderate degree of personal fortune, 
and an influence on public progress far beyond 
that of most of the more prominent people of his 
own time. This is a remarkable story, clearly. 

All that there is in this book about Place’s 
individuality, taken from his own auto- 
biography, is remarkably interesting, and we 
very much regret that Mr. Graham Wallas 
has not given us a great deal more from 
that vivid “‘human document,” making space | 
for it by leaving out a great deal that he tells of 
the political history which Place only helped to 
make, and which can be read about elsewhere. 
No doubt there was much difficulty in steering 
between the unwarrantable assumption of a 
‘greater knowledge of our political history in 
‘this century than would be possessed in fact by 
‘the average reader, and the opposite difficulty 
-of giving too many particulars about the pro- 
gress of reforming Bills through Parliament 
into laws, and the agitation by which that 
advance was produced. It is into the latter 
difficulty, it seems to us, that Mr. Wallas has 
plunged himself, and considerably to the dis- 
‘advantage of his book. 

There are other means of learning what was 
the state of the public mind when the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was hanging in the balance, and of 
how that state of mind was revealed by various 
incidents. We should have been glad to have | 
been spared most of these historical details from | 
the life of Francis Place, in order to make room 
for a great deal more true biographical informa- | 
tion. We long to know more about his particular 
share in arousing and directing popular feeling, 
and about his personality, and the inspiration 
under which he acted; we know already (if we | 
care to) the public history of reform. We will | 


Adelaide omnibuses plied with paper pasted 
over the cree letters, and ee news- 
apers prin & paragraph about ‘‘ German 
ii ” from Cobbett’s Register, of quite 
indescribable brutality.” 


We gladly turn from this sort of thing to 


‘learn about Francis Place, the child of the 
| slums, who, as Hume said, at last 


‘‘GUIDED THE WHIG POLICY.” 
Francis Place was born in 1771 in the very 
lowest ranks of society. His father kept a 


|" sponging house,” or private prison for 


debtors, in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, and 
when Francis was nine years old the father 
forsook his first unsavoury business and took 
up the even worse one of keeping a low tavern. 
Though this father sent his boys for a time to 
school, he was, in every other respect, one of 
the worst of parents. ‘‘He never spoke to any 
of his children in the way of conversation ; we 


| boys never ventured to ask him a question, since 


the only answer which could be expected was a 
blow. If he were going along a passage, or in a 
narrow place, such as a doorway, and was met 
by either me or my brother, he always made a 
blow at us with his fist for coming in his way. 
If we attempted to retreat he would make us come 
forward, and as certainly as we came forward 
he would knock us down.” It is not surprising 
that a boy brought up by such a father was him- 
self coarse and brutal. He was an obstinate 
fighter, and his favourite diversion was hunting 
bullocks in the Strand, when, goaded to madness 
by cruel treatment on the way to Smithfield 
they rushed. wildly about. As his chief 
diversion, he belonged to a boat’s crew, all of 
whom were dissolute, the coxwain being some 
years later transported for robbery, and the 
stroke oar hung for murder. 

Believers in heredity, and in the imfluence of 
early education, must be somewhat puzzled to 
account for the public-spirited and highly moral 
life which the boy so brought up was 
hereafter to lead; but it is an extremely 


explain these observations by just one short , interesting point to know that there was 
quotation of the kind of thing that we would | just one good influence in his early life, namely, 
have preferred to have allowed readers to seek | g teacher under whom he came between his 
in such books as Harriet Martineau’s “ History twelfth and fourteenth years, who used to give 
of the Thirty Years Peace,” the space saved | his scholars a regular lesson, once a week, on 


being given to this one man’s mind and motives 
and acts :— 


‘“‘ The Bishop of Lichfield, who was announced , 
to preach on Sunday at St. Bride’s, was mobbed 
in church, and with difficulty rescued. The King | 
could hardly venture abroad. On the day after | 
his sending for the Duke, a desperate rush was | 
made at his horses on Constitution Hill. 
Execrations, instead of blessings heretofore 
bestowed, were heard, both deep and loud, as | 
his carriage drove off with a military escort. 
Many such escorts will be necessary should 
King William take a military ruler to his | 
councils. But if the King was now unpopular, | 
the Queen, to whom the change in his attitude 


* “ The Life of Francis Place.” 1771 to 1854. By Graham 
Wallas. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1898.) 


the elements of morality. No such teaching is 
offered even at the present time in our public 
elementary schools, except in so far as a 
judicious individual teacher may introduce 
some ideas about social and personal morals as 
@ portion of the religious lesson, and this, it is 
to be feared, is comparatively rare, inasmuch 
as the time of the ‘‘ Scripture lesson” is taken 
up so largely with memorising incidents and 
passages from the Bible as to make it clear that 
the wider possibilities of that lesson are little 
grasped. Hence, we are passing out of our 
schools, year by year, thousands of children 
who have long been under the teacher's influ- 
ence, without ever having had applied to 


them that distinct education in and stimulus 
towards moral conduct which seems to have 
been in the case of Francis Place the one and 
only reason for the entrance into his mind of 
the ideas of public and personal right conduct 
that he afterwards carried out in life. 

His father desired to make hima lawyer, and 
on the boy rebelling against this career, the 
father walked into his bar parlour and offered 
to apprentice his son to anyone there who 
would take him. A little man, who was a 
leather-breeches maker, a trade, of course, now 
obsolete, at once offered himself as the master 
and was accepted. When Francis Place was 
eighteen years old, he was a journeyman leather- 
breeches maker, and the trade was already so 
far a decaying one that, although an industrious 
and skilled worker, he could not make more 
than 14s. a week. Before he reached his 
twentieth birthday he married a girl of 
seventeen, and they went to live in one room 
in a court off the Strand. A year afterwards 
his first child was born ; and then, two years 
after his marriage, he entered upon a period 
which is almost too painful to read about, in 
consequence of a strike on the part of the 
breeches makers. 

The story of the strike, as briefly told by one 
who was inside it, is exceedingly touching and 
interesting. The masters retaliate] on the 
workmen by a lock-out of those who had not 
gone on strike, so that they should not be 
able to assist the strikers; and moreover, the 
stuff-breeches makers also were ordered by 
their union not to employ any man who was 
really by trade a leather-breechers maker—as 
many men could do stuff work too. Place was 
one thus locked out. He then found that the 
leaders of the strike had the vaguest ideas as 
to their prospects and their resources. The 
sum that had been collected beforehand for 
their support seemed to him quite inadequate, 
and he made a series of practical proposals for 
the partial employment of some of the hands 
in different ways that would relieve the fund 
forythe remainder. These proposals were 
adopted, with the result that Place became in 
the eyes of the masters a leader of the strike, 
as to which he had not been consulted, and of 
which he did not approve. The unorganised 
effort came to an end after a few months, 
no advance in wages was obtained, and the 
men had to return to work thoroughly beaten, 
with the addition on the part of the masters 
of an edict that all who had been in any way 
active in the strike were not to be employed 
so long as any other man was unemployed, and 
that ‘‘ Francis Place and James Ellis’ were 
never again to be employed in any way what- 
ever by any master breeches-maker. The 

AWFUL DESCRIPTION 
of the condition to which Place and his wife 
were reduced must have quotation :— 

“During the strike, which continued three 
months, we expended what little we had saved. 
Soon after the commencement of the strike 
our child was taken with small-pox, and died. 
During the child's illness we, of course, lived 
and slept in the same room; it was a small one, 
and it may easily be supposed that our condi- 
tion was one of extreme chagrin. To my wife 


work oF me as she could bring away. She 
was unable to speak until she was relieved by 
a flood o ’ears. We now 


it was one of great suffering. Persons who 
have never been in such circumstances can 
form but faint ideas of the misery that even 
the best and most frugal of workmen some- 
times endure. 

“During the next eight months I could 
obtain no sort of employment, either in my 
own trade or in any other way. At the com- 
mencement of this state of things, I contrived 
so to conduct myself as to keep away every 
one who was likely to visit us, and no one, 
excepting my brother, ever called upon us ; and 
thus none knew how poor we really were. We 
visited nowhere, except now and then our 
nage . « « 80 we were left alone, which, 

our circumstances, was what we desired! 
‘We made many efforts to procure some sort of 
employment; but were wholly unsuccessful. 
We suffered every kind of privation consequent 
on want of employment and food and fire. 
. . . My temper was bad, and instead of 
everything in my power to soothe and 

fort and support my wife in her miserable 
condition ; instead of doing her homage for the 
exemplary manner in bees 3 she bore her suffer- 
ings; instead of et 9 as I ought on all 
occasions to have done, her good temper and 
affection: I used at times to give way to 
a and increase her and my own misery. 

e folly and absurdity of giving way to bad 
temper was always apparent to me, an I never 
attempted either to te or excuse it to 
myself. I was ind ashamed of it, and set 
about to rectify it, and this I soon did to a 
considerable extent. It is but too common for 
a man and his wife, whose circumstances 
compel them to be almost constantly together in 
the same room, to live in great discomfort. 
Our disagreements were not, however, frequent, 
and when ay oe occur, the fault was always 
on my side. Nothing conduces so much to the 
degradation of a man and a woman in the 
opinion of each other, and of themselves in all 
respectse—most especially of the woman—than 
her having to eat and drink, and cook, and 
wash and iron, and transact all her domestic 
concerns in the room in which her husband 
works, and in which they sleep. In some cases 
men and women are so ignorant and brutal that 
this mode of life is of no moment to them ; but to 
those who have ever so small a share of in- 
formation, and consequently of refinement, it is 
a terrible grievance, and produces sad con- 
sequences. e e e 

“Our sufferings were great, indeed. As lo 
as we had anything which could be pawned, 
we did not suffer much from actual hunger ; 
but after everything had been pawned ‘but 
what we stood upright in,’ we suffered much 
from actual hunger. My wife was a fine, 
handsome, young woman, and I was most 
arcane et sincerely attached to her, 
notwithstanding the ebullitions of temper I 
have noticed; and when I sometimes looked at 
her in her comfortless, forlorn, and all but. 
ragged condition, I could hardly endure our 
wretched state, and know not what mischief or 
crimes it might have driven me to commit, had 
not the instructions of my good schoolmaster, 
and my previous reading, enabled me to form 
something like correct notions, and hold to 
them.” 

How impossible it would have seemed to the 
man enduring so much privation that he should 
ever be rich, and still more that he should be 
in a position to greatly affect the history of his 
country! Yet nothing less than this was what 
occurred in the case of Francis Place. He and 
his wife lived for some time by pawning every- 
thing that they possessed, and then on the 
kindness of their landlord and landlady, who 
kept a little general shop. Thus they existed 
for eight tuonths, at the end of which time 
Place had brought himself to accept a position 
as parish scavenger. To this work he was to 
have gone on the Monday, when, on Friday, he 
was sent for by one of his previous employers. 
He was unwilling to go, looking upon it as a 
trick, but his wife persuaded him to allow her 
to see what it was, and “in a short time she 
returned, and let fall from her apron as much 


“The number of my customers was small 
the prices I charged were very low, and, what 
was worse, some few got into debt with me and 
never paid their debts. My wife frequently 
mpeemae me to go again to journey-work, 
and offered to try to procure it herself if I 
would let her. I, however, resolutely refused. 
I insisted upon it that I should work myself 
into a condition to become a master tradesman, 
and should then be able to maintain my family 
respectably ; that no hope of my ever bein 
able to do this in any other way existed, an 
that nothing should therefore divert me from 
my purpose; that our present privations were 
by no means 80 bad as those we had suffered, 
and that there was something like a certainty 
that they would at no very distant time be 
ended for ever; that as every day was a new 
day, the contemplation of the evils of one day 
was as much as we ought reasonably to enter- 
tain, and that it was disgraceful not to bear the 
evils of one day with temper. This reasoning, 
often repeated, had its weight with my wife, 
but it neither satisfied her nor reconciled her to 
her condition. Still we were not unhappy; 
upon the whole we were comfortable, and at 
times very far indeed from unhappiness. There 
was, howeveryone bad result of our long state 
of probation and privation; it to some extent. 
destroyed my wife’s cheerful disposition, and 
made her apprehensive of misfortune ; and she 
never recovered from this entirely. Her situa- 
tion was necessarily worse than mine on account 
of the two children. . . . Sometimes she 
almost despaired of ever being better off in the 
world, and at these times she used to complain 
of my folly in thinking I should be able to take 
a shop and commence business ; and as to my 
succeeding and being able to procure money 
enough to live without business, she declared it 
was sheer insanity. These fits were, however, 
of short duration, and were always caused by 
some great privation she and the children 
suffered.” 

It was when Place was twenty-eight years 
old that he opened his first shop in partnership 
with a friend, the stock being obtained on 
credit, and their joint cash funds on the open- 
ing day being 1s. 10d. Although the business 
was prosperous very quickly, Place’s partner 
played him false, and two years after the open- 
ing liquidation was forced on. ‘‘ The effect on 
Mrs. Place was terrible. She saw nothing 
before them but destruction. From that time 
until the day of her death she never lost the 
apprehension of sudden and undeserved mis- 
fortune.” But this was the turning point in 
Place’s career, and, like many incidents in 
every well-ordered life that appear at first to be 
fearful calamities, it was 


OVERRULED: FOR HIS GOOD. 


Ati the meeting of creditors he received 80 
many assurances of friendship and credit that 
he was able at once to open a much larger and 
more conspicuous shop on his own account at 
No. 16, Charing Cross. Here he definitely 
gave himself up to business alone, never losing 
a minute of time, or spending a shilling, except 
upon books, rising at seven, and not going to 
bed until twelve or even one. His room at the 
back of the shop gradually took on the appear 
ance of alibrary; butas his intellectual capacity 
increased aud his books gathered up, he became 
more and more careful never to allow any 
of his ordinary customers to go into the 
back of the shop, or to know anything what- 
ever about him exept as a tailor. 


WORKED SULLY SIXTEEN AND SOMETIMES 
EIGHTEEN HOURS A DAY, 


Sundays and all. We turned out of bed to. 
work and turned from our work to bed again.” 
After this, amidst the varying fortunes of 
work, slack or busy, Place continued to culti- 
vate his mind, having begun to do so during 
the unwelcome leisure enforced upon him by 
the strike. He used to borrow books from a 
small bookshop in Maiden-lane—probably the 
little old shop which still existe—and also from 
an old lady who temporarily filched books for 
loaning to him from the rooms which she 
cleaned in the Temple. He worked through 
the histories of Greece and Rome, some books 
on geography, anatomy, surgery, Hume’s 
Essays, and various standard novels. From 
the lawyers’ shelves he obtained volumes on 
law and philosophy, and on biography. Pre- 
sently he taught himself geometry, decimals 
and algebra. When he started on Euclid, he 
was often reduced to despair, having no one 
from whom he could ask a single question, 
and no means of obtaining any kind of instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, he persevered, and ulti- 
mately, no doubt, his mind was much better 
cultivated than is the case with many young 
men upon whose education vast sums of money 
have been expended. It may be added, as 
being of some interest in the light of his future 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of others, that 
during this period he became an agnostic, and 
never afterwards had any religious belief, or 
expectation of reward in a future life. 


THE FIRST POLITICAL WORK 


in which he engaged was at the time of the 
French Revolution, when he was & member of 
what was called the ‘London Corresponding 
Society,” which had as its political programme 
almost exactly that which, fifty years later, was 
demanded by the Chartists, viz., Universal 
Male Suffrage, Annual Parliamentary Elections, 
and Payment of Members. The English 
Government having taken a strong part against 
the French Revolutionists, prosecuted here at 
home all those who in any way were supposed 
to be favourable to the ideas involved in the 
revolutionary movement in France. A number 
of persons advocating reforms, since accom- 
plished, were tried for high treason. Amongst 
others, eleven members of the ‘‘ London Cor- 
responding Society” were arrested, a week or 
two before Place joined. That fact was the 
immediate cause of his adhesion to the Society. 
‘“‘ The proceedings frightened away many mem- 
bers. Many persons, however, of whom I was 
one, considered it the performance of a duty to 
join it now, after it was threatened with violence 
and its founder and secretary prosecuted. This 
improved the character of the society, as most 
of those who now joined were sober-thinking 
men of decided character.” His action at this 
crisis was very characteristic. He was essen- 
tially a leader, content to stand aside and allow 
others to occupy the prominent positions so 
long as there seemed no reason for doing other- 
wise, but quite ready to come forward and take 
the foremost place as soon as real leadership, 
requiring strength of character, and involving 
risk of loss by the forward action, was required. 
It had by this time become clear to Place 
that, in order to exercise political influence, he 
must not be dependent upon daily work for a 
master for his actual bread; and in 1795, he * * * 
began to take steps to get private customers,| A pay, an hour, of virtuous liberty is worth @ 
and work directly for them. | whole eternity of bondage.—Addison. 


(To be continued.) 


aD 
—————S 
THE cause of Christ and civil liherty 


Are one, and moving to one glorious enc: 
— Wordsworth. 
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.MISS ‘WILLARD’S CRE- 
MATION. 


LETTER FROM MISS ANNA GORDON. 


Ir was on February 24th that Frances E. 
Willard’s remains were deposited in the 
“ receiving vault” of the cemetery at Evanston, 
Chicago, the heavy frosts making any inter- 
ment for the time impossible. 

‘“‘ Ever since that day,”.wrote Anna Gordon, 
on April 6th, “my selfish, desolate heart has 
sent into the distance the day when we must 
transfer the loved casket to ‘the low green tent 
whose curtain never outward swings.’ On 
Saturday last, as I renewed the fragrant ‘lily 
censers' at her feet, she seemed almost ta chide 
me gently and to say, ‘ Why do you leave me 
here in the cold and dark away from my own ? 
The glad Easter comes! Will not that hallowed 
day of resurrection help you take me through 
the promised white path of pure refining fire to 
the quiet mound where I can “creep in with 
mother” and be with “‘ my four” ?’ y heart 
stood still for the pain it held while I reverently 
renewed the covenant made with her man 
times in life, ‘It shall be just as you think 
right, dearest. I will be true ‘even unto this 


Accordingly, on Easter Eve took place the 
removal of the remains to the heated chamber 
of the crematorium, where the action of fire— 
not devouring flame, but ‘‘ white heat” in the 
air of the special chamber—performed in a few 
hours the same office of disintegrating “ all of 
her that can fade,” that under the common 
method of burial would be slowly performed in 


long months in the cold, damp, darkness of the 
earth. 


Unusual as cremation still is, this carrying 
out of Miss Willard’s wishes brought to Miss 
Gordon some objections and expression of 
regret, to which she replies in the following 


OPEN LETTER. 
‘STHE WHITE PATH. 


“My Dear WHITE-RIBBON SisTERS,—Many 
letters have come to me since Easter Sunday— 
letters sacred and significant, reaching my 
inmost spirit with the beauty and the bounty of 
‘their tenderness and affection. 

‘* Some of your hearts in their throb of human 
sympathy have almost thought the request Miss 
Willard made would have been left unsaid ‘ had 
she only known.’ Ah, dear hearts, she knew 
more than most of us, and for the message I 
eae to bring you now, I know her heart is 


‘** The subject of ‘The White Path’ had often 
been referred to by us both. When Miss 
Willard learned of the first building in this 
country containing a receiving room for 
incineration, she went to see it. This was 
many years ago, but even then she instinc- 
tively turned toward that method of dis- 
position of the sacred caskets of our holy 
dead, and I believe wanted me to see it with 
her, hoping that from my more conservative 
mind its terrors might be dispelled. Here we 
first talked of the subject, and made the mutual 
promise, often renewed, that this method 
should be pursued for each by the one who 
should outlive the other, I freely admitting my 
conviction that it was a right thing to do for 
‘humanity’s sweet sake,’ but adding, ‘ while I 
desire it for myself, I can promise to carry out 
your wish only because I firmly believe that I 
shall not outlive you.’ 

‘* When the test came it was truly a ‘fiery 
trial,’ and for two months in my, anguish I 
postponed the dread day. I shared the well- 
nigh universal opinion that in carrying her 
‘earthly garment’ to Graceland chapel I would 
annihilate by my own hand all that remained 
of that most precious earthly treasure. 
Religion and philosophy, I said, will come to 
the rescue of heart and mind if nature, the 
inevitable, is allowed to do her work for this 
beloved one, but if I submit her form to the 
white heat of incineration how unbearably 


pitiful will be the result. It was the torture ,man.—Burke. 


of the inquisition—nay, it was Gethsemane— 
but if every human bei 
had disapproved I still 
to this heroic friend’s holy wish. 


hat white. On April 9th, through dear Mrs. 
drooping palms, and with my hand upon the 


on this round earth 
ould have been true 


‘The incinerating room at Graceland is of 
tevens’ loving thought, it was a bower of 


silver gra 


casket, with its encircling white 
ribbon an 


its crown of Easter lilies, I walked 


to the open door through which it was gently 


bei on into the chamber of white light. 
erily, no flame kindled upon it, and after an 


instant’s vision of it in this its last resting 


lace, the sed ag ed slide was lowered—the 
oors were softly closed. 

‘* What was my experience when that noon 
hour had come and gone? Peace so ineffable 
that its description is beyond my power of 
speech. A fresh and infinite loneliness? Oh 
yes, yet an unutterable content, a heavenly 
ecstasy in the thought that the garment of 
such a white soul had forever escaped the touch 
of earthly corruption. I had lost the body 
terrestrial, but my tear-washed eyes at last 
beheld the body celestial, and I blessed God for 
the vision. 

‘*T pray that White-ribboners may not shrink 
from this most beautiful, pure white path to the 

ave. I pray that none of us may hereafter 

esitate .to ‘follow that way’ with those 
whom we love the best. The sacred white ashes 
are a fitting symbol to lay tenderly away in 
mother earth; the process of incineration is 
only the speedy action of the same elements 
that with agonizing slowness do their work in 
the heart-breaking grave. Let no one say she 
cannot make this request on account of pain she 
may give her family or friends, for I can testify 
that it will be revealed to those dear ones, as it 
has been to me, that its amenities amount almost 
to a benediction. 

‘‘T long to comfort those who grieve; to bid 
thein lift their eyes and behold the glorified 
body of our loved leader, who now wears the 
‘light as a garment,’ to believe that she is 
near us as @ ministering spirit while we try to 
cae humanity toward the light and the love of 


“ Yours, for the work she still leads and 
loves, ‘*sAnnA A. GORDON.” 


LET IN THE LIGHT ! 


I was once in a Portuguese cathedral when, 
after the three days of mourning, in Holy 
Week, came the final day of Hallelujah. The 
great church had looked dim and sad, with the 
innumerable windows closely curtained, since 
the moment when the symbolical bier of Jesus 
was born to its symbolical tomb beneath the 
High Altar, while the three mystic candles 
blazed above it. There had been agony and 
beating of cheeks in the darkness, while ghostly 
processions moved through the aisles, and fear- 
ful transparencies were unrolled from the 
pulpit. The priests kneeled in gorgeous 
robes, chanting, with their heads resting 
on the altar steps; the multitude hung 
expectant on their words. Suddenly burst 
forth a new chant, ‘Gloria in Excelsis!”’ 
In that instant every curtain was rolled 
aside, the cathedral was bathed in glory, the 
organs clashed, the bells chimed, flowers were 
thrown from the galleries, little birds were let 
loose, friends embraced and greeted one another, 
and we looked down upon a tumultuous sea of 
faces, all floating in a sunlit haze. And yet, I 
thought, the whole of this sublime transformation 
consisted in letting in the light of day! These 
priests and attendants, each stationed at his 
post, had only removed the darkness they them- 
selves had made. Unveil these darkened win- 
dows, but remove also these darkened walls; 
the temple itself is but a lingering shadow of 
the gloom. Instead of its stifling incense, ae 
us God’s pure air, and teach us that the broadest 
religion is the best.—T. W. Higginson. 


Tue poorest being that crawls the earth, 
contending to save itself from injustice and 
oppression, is an object respectable to God and 


MIDWIVES’ 
REGISTRATION. 


DEPUTATION TO DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


At the Privy Council Office last week a deputa- 
tion representing the Association for Promoting 
the Compulsory Registration of Midwives waited 
upon the Duke of Devonshire to urge Govern- 
ment support for the second reading of the Bill 
now before Parliament. 
Council was accompanied by Sir Charles Peel 
(clerk to the Council), Mr. Harrison (deputy 
clerk), and Mr. Fitzroy. 


The President of the 


The deputation was introduced by Mr. J. B. 


Balfour, M.P., and it included the Hon. A. de 
Tatton Egerton, M.P., Mr. Heywood John- 
stone, M.P., Mr. Walter Hazell, M.P., Mr. 
Charles Schwann, M.P., Sir John Williams, 


Dr. Champneys, Dr. Hayward (St. Helen’s), 
Dr. Foote, Dr. Howard Barrett, Dr. W. Black, 
Dr. Cullingworth, Mr. G. F. Roumieu (presi- 
dent of the Coroners’ Association), Dr. Danford 
Thomas, Lady Balfour of Burleigh, Lady Mary 
Glyn, Dr. Annie McColl, Miss K. Twining, 
Mrs. Alfred Booth (National Union of Women 
Workers), Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttleton (Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association), Miss E. Shaw- 
Lefevre and Mrs. Buchanan (Women’s 
National Liberal Association), Mrs. Hogg 
(Women’s Industrial Council), Lady Trevelyan 
and Mrs. Charles McLaren (Women’s Liberal 
Federation), Mrs. W. Rickman and Mrs. 
Wallace Bruce (hon. secretary). 
A VITAL QUESTION. 

Mr. J. B. Balfour, in introducing the depu- 
tation, said the object of the Bill was to give a 
certain measure of security to the poorer classes 
that any person professing to be a midwife 
should have some qualification. At present 
many midwives had no skill or technical ex- 
perience, and the result was disastrous to the 
working classes. They were prepared to accept 
any reasonable amendments. 

Dr. Champneys dwelt on the medical aspects 
of the case, and urged that it was a matter of 
great nationalimportance. The present system 
was answerable for a large number of deaths, 
the preventable mortality ranging from thirty 
to ninety per cent. 

Mr. Roumieu said the coroners had to investi- 
gate a horrible state of things. The midwives 
were generally unqualified and incompetent, 
and their stock-in-trade comprised a pair of 
scissors, a bottle of gin and ignorance, and, as 
far as his experience went, these three elements 
were applied ad lub. 

Mrs. Booth said the question was of vital 
importance to the women workers of the country, 
whose very lives were placed in the hands of 
these untrained practitioners. The measure 
was one of the most economical that the Govern- 
ment could deal with. 

ABSENCE OF PUBLIC SUPPORT. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in reply, said he 
understood there was very small probability of 
the Bill coming on next Wednesday, which he 
believed was likely to be occupied by Govern- 
ment business, and under those circumstances 
their conversation should rather have reference 
to any future Jill, as there was no probability 
of legislation in the present Session. It seemed 
to him extremely desirable, before another Bill 
wasintroduced, that the promoters of this mea- 
sure should come to some definite understanding 
with the medical profession as represented by 
the Medical Council, because he could not help 
anticipating that the deputation had still very 
great difficulty before them, inasmuch as he 
did not understand there was any strong 
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public opinion in favour of the Bill, especially 

from the working classes, who, no 
doubt, were chiefly interested in the matter ; 
and at the same time, although the Medical 
Council had given a kind of qualified assent to 
it, he did not understand that the promoters 
had the warm support of the medical body. If 
legislation was to take place at all, they must 
go @ good deal further, and incompetent persons 
must be absolutely prohibited, under penalty, 
from practising. Under these circumstances 
it seemed to him it would be very desirable, 
before another measure was introduced, that 
they should be able, if possible, to come to 
terms, at all events with the Medical Council, 
which he conceived in matters such as this 
generally represented the bulk of medical 


He was afraid, also, when they 
CAME TO TERMS WITH THE MEDICAL COUNCIL 
they would not altogether dispose of all their 
difficulties, because it appeared to him some- 
what uncertain how the clause relating to the 
action of local authorities would be regarded by 
them. He had consulted the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who had sent him a memorandum 
on the subject in which one of their assistant 
medical officers expressed doubt whether 
Clause 9 would commend itself to the local 
sanitary authority, which meant the District 
Council. Under this claube the local authority 
was to be called upon to appoint, and pre- 
sumably to pay, the medical officer of health, or 
other medical man, to a post the regulation and 
duties of which were altogether outside the 
control of the appointing authority. The 
memorandum also doubted if the medical 
officer of health would be eager to undertake 
the duties unless his salary and work were 
rearranged on some definite scale. Unless this 
were done, men would be appointed haphazard 
to the supervision of 1,600 or 1,700 midwives, 
and in small districts especially there would be 
no funds to meet the cost. Clause 13 prescribed 
that the expenses should be defrayed out of the 
county fund of the district, but this provision 
would be unworkable, as there was no such 
fund. 

OPPOSITION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

Without going into further details, it was 
evident that this measure would throw consider- 
able expense upon the local sanitary authorities, 
and it was to be anticipated that the Bill would 
receive a considerable amount of criticism and 
opposition from that point of view. He there- 
fore suggested that before making any furthe™ 
legislative proposals the Bill should be 
introduced in a manner which would obtain the 
support of the Medical Council; and also, if 
possible, that they should enter into communica- 
tion either with the Local Government Board or 
the representatives of local authorities in order 
to obviate the opposition which the measure, in 
its present form, was quite certain to encounter 
from them. 

Under the extremely improbable contingency 
of the Bill coming on for second reading on 
‘Wednesday, he understood they wished him to 
promise it the support of the Government. 
Of course he must consult his colleagues on the 
subject, but he thought the advice he should 
give to them would depend very materially upon 
whether he could rely that, in Committee, the 
Bill would be 
AMENDED TO MEET THE SUGGESTIONS OF THE 

MEDICAL COUNCIL. 
He could not advise any support contrary to the 
opinion of the medical profession as represented 
by the Medical Council. If the promoters could 
promise acceptance of these amendments, then 


probably the House would be disposed to pass 
the second reading of the Bill, although it 
would certainly require a considerable amount 
of consideration and amendment in Committee. 
An article appeared in the Times that day 
in which it was estimated that the cost of 
carrying out the provisions of the Act would 
amount to 100 guineas per week for each 
district. He did not know if this meant 100 


would be, and from what source it was to be 


the Duke for receiving them. 


Bond of Union amongst Workers for the 
Common Good held its meeting to protest 
against the continuance of State regulated vice 
in India, and the large number of ladies present 
recorded their protest by a rising vote, touched 


eloquent American missionaries, describe that 
little girls, from 14 to 16 years of age at most, 
are the slaves of the hideous system. 
ladies are eye witnesses, their testimony has 
never been refuted, and most of it has been 
confirmed by even their opponents. 


that every woman present was really as help- 
less as those Indian children themselves to 
remove their wrongs. It seems, if one comes 
to think of it, monstrous that any people 
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send to India, and provide with helpless: 
girlhood to injure as they please, return after 
their short service term, and strengthen this. 
greater army of home indifference, home 
cruelty, home cynicism. We send them to. 
school in India and are amazed to find them 
repeating their lesson in the form familiar to us: 
all. Each speaker at the Bond of Union 
meeting brought home some one of these points,. 
Miss Abney Walker, Miss Whitehead, Mrs. 
Gledstone, Miss Goff and Miss Clara Mordan. 
A petition to Parliament was authorised and a. 
resolution passed, ‘‘'Phat women must make 
their hatred of State regulated vice felt in any 
and every organisation where they are banded 
together for the public good.” The meeting 
owed its public character to Mrs. S. W.. 
Browne, a veteran worker, who wrote to say 
that thirty years of indignation had not lessened. 
her determination to oppose the evil thing to. 
the very end in every country. 


guineas every week throughout the year, or 
whether the promoters of the Bill had formed 
any opinion of what the cost of administration 


defrayed. 
The deputation retired after having thanked 


HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN 
INDIA. 
On May 8rd, at Westminster Town Hall, the 


NOT FOR EVER! 


I was sitting in my chamber, caring not to hear 
or speak 
For the uman cross was heavy, and the human 


strength was weak ; 
to the heart, as audiences always are when ; 
Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, the two Lia ey i le by ney eae oe 


Outstretched towards my shuddering vision 
from the lost of many lands, 

Sullied flowers of virtue trampled, and the 
voices cried to me: 

ue aot es in bygone ages, thus it evermore 


These 


It was 


difficult to listen to their words and not realise Not for ever, not for ever, 


Shall the devil weave lust’s chain ; 
Not for ever, not for ever, 
Deeds impure and vileness reign !’ 


God shall breathe a breath of blighting on the 
unrolled, shameless screen, 

With the four winds of His heaven, He can 
sweep our foul earth clean ; 

As He listens to the boasting, He can smite the- 
vile tongue dumb ; 

Oh, how great is His endurance while His 
kingdom does not come! 

Every unclean thing removing from a new 
earth’s transformed face, ; 

He shall look with smile approving on a holy, 

happy race. 


Not for ever, not for ever, 

He the hand of wrath will stay ;. 
Not for ever, not for ever, 

Suffer sin to have its sway! 


Baby fingers clutched me wildly, tiny voices 
pleaded sore : 
“At our launching we were stranded on life’s 
bare and rugged shore ; 
Launched, alas, but overweighted, with our 
hapless mother’s shame, 
Cruel law and cowardly father, each refusing us 
a name.” 
“Let them sink,” cries harsh-tongued custom, 
‘usage pity overpowers, 
For their parents’ sins we curse them, where- 
fore make their sorrows ours ?” 
Not for ever, not for ever, 
Will the infant voices plead ; 
Not for ever, not for ever, 
Justice soon their cry must heed ! 


In the gilded hells of pleasure, folly pays its 
fearful price, 
Adding up a golden harvest for a syndicate of 


except good women should have the control of 
girl life; monstrous that any men whatever 
should control it and enslave it. ‘ Grand- 
motherly legislation ” is often sneered at when 
any law is made which seeks to attain its end 
with some regard to detail, as though a grand- 
mother were the silliest kind of human being. 
But we want grandmotherly and motherly 
legislation, to take care of the children, the 
girls and boys. The lads do not want corruption 
as alleged by the officers who organise State sex 
slavery forthem. And the girls wish they could die, 
so did many who listened to the tale and 
realised that they were helpless to alter things. 
We women have no votes. The American 
ladies testify that the girls bought by our 
Government for sex slaves of the State are not 
of any particular caste, and that it is a com- 
plete mistake to allege that they suffer no 
wrong because, as members of the Nautch 
caste, they do but carry out their professional 
status; the Census officials and the certificates 
of health supplied to the State sex slaves alike 
show that whereas all castes are there, the 
Nautch are hardly to be traced, so few are 
there. 

To understand the question without study is 
something no woman can expect; but a little 
suffices her, because her own human form is a 
constant reminder and witness of what is right 


and wrong in the matter, and if every woman ne : ith 
would think this over, she would see that she mee peynces eee 


has a means of comprehension and sympathy 
which the best man in the world has not. All 
honour to the men who do try to realise what 
women feel; but, as Dr. Kate Bushnell 
said, it is idle to spend our time in guarding 
our language carefully so as not to blame 
them, so long as men in general defend the 
whole system by words or silent consent. And 
the men, the lads in the Army, whom we 


To the vile voluptuous pastures, drinking in the: 
dew of death ; : 

And to feed this filthy vulture, they are rifling 
home’s sweet nest, 

Flinging back each rotting carcass, once by 
mother’s lips caressed. 


Not for ever, not for ever, 
Rachel’s voice shall wail her woe ; 
Hand in hand, yet not unpunished, 
Lust’s ambassadors shall go! 


May 12, 1648. 
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In one mighty strand of evil, Satan weaves all 


Trastingabat is akiitel tolling binds a bond 

8 a bon 

that will endure ; 

All around God’s earth he weaves it, lest the 
souls of men go free, 

“ bag ee in bygone ages, thus it evermore 


And we watch and wail and waver, while we 
ence) hag aes neko God is 
F our us W ‘ shorn 
of all His power. 
But for ever, yes, for ever, 
God His cause shall aye maintain ; 
And for ever, yes, for ever, 
God and Purity shall reign! 
—H. A. Beawan, 
in The Deliverer, opus of the work amongst 
women of the Salvation Army. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


‘VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER XII. 
On Nationa, Epucarion. 


THE good effects resulting from attention to 
private education will ever be very confined, 
and the parent who really puts his own hand to 
the plough will always, in some degree, be 
disappointed, till education becomes a grand 
national concern. A man cannot retire into a 
desert with his child, and if he did he could 
not bring himself back to childhood and become 
the proper friend and playfellow of an infant or 
youth. And when children are confined to the 
society of men and women, they very soon 
acquire that kind of premature manhood which 
stops the growth of every vigorous power of 
mind or body. In order to open their faculties 
they should be excited to think for themselves ; 
and this can only be done by mixing a number 
of children together, and making them jointly 
pursue the same objects. 

A child very soon contracts a benumbing 
indolence of mind, which he has seldom 
sufficient vigour afterwards to shake off, when 
he only asks a question instead of seeking for 
information, and then relies implicitly on the 
answer he receives. With his equals in age 
this could never be the case, and the subjects 
of inquiry, though they might be influenced, 
would not be entirely under the direction of 
men, who frequently damp, if not destroy, 
abilities, by bringing them forward too hastily ; 
and too hastily they will infallibly be brought 
forward, if the child be confined to the society 
of a man, however sagacious that man may be. 

Besides, in youth the seeds of every affection 
should be sown, and the respectful regard 
which is felt for a parent, is very different from 
the social affections which are to constitute the 
happiness of life as it advances. Of these 
equality is the basis, and an intercourse of 
sentiments unclogged by that observant serious- 
ness which prevents disputation, though it may 
not enforce submission. Let a child have ever 
such an affection for his parent, he will always 
Isnguish to play and prattle with children, and 
the very respect he feels—for filial esteem 
always has a dash of fear mixed with it—will, 
if it do not teach him cunning, at least prevent 
him from pouring out the little secrets which 
first open the heart to friendship and confi- 
dence, gradually leading to more expansive 
benevolence. 


Added to this, he will never 
acquire that frank ingenuousness of behaviour 
which young people can only attain by being 
frequently in society where they dare to speak 


what they think; neither afraid of being re- 
proved for their presumption, nor laughed at 
for their folly. 

Forcibly impressed by the reflections which 


the sight of schools, as they are at present 


conducted, naturally suggested, I have formerly 
delivered my opinion rather warmly in favour 
of a private education ; but further experience 
has led me to view the subject in a different 
light. I still, however, think schools, as they 
are now regulated, the hot-beds of vice and 
folly, and the knowledge of human nature 
supposed to be attained there, merely cunning 
selfishness. 

At school boys become gluttons and slovens, 
and, instead of cultivating domestic affections, 
very early rush into the libertinism which 
destroys the constitution before it is formed; 
hardening the heart as it weakens the under- 
standing. 

I should, in fact, be averse to boarding- 
schools, if it were for no other reason than the 
unsettled state of mind which the expectation 
of the vacations produces. On these the 
children’s thoughts are fixed with eager antici- 
pating hopes, for, at least, to speak with 
moderation, half of the time, and when they 
arrive they are spent in total dissipation and 
beastly indulgence. 

But, on the contrary, when they are brought 
up at home, though they may pursue a plan of 
study in a more orderly manner than can be 
adopted when near a fourth part of the year is 
actually spent in idleness, and as much more in 
regret and anticipation; yet they there acquire 
too high an opinion of their own importance, 
from being allowed to tyrannise over servants, 
and from the anxiety expressed by most 
mothers, on the score of manners, who, eager 
to teach the accomplishments ’of a gentleman, 
stifle, in their birth, the virtues of a man. 


‘Thus brought into company when they ought 


to be seriously employed, and treated like men 
when they are still boys, they become vain and 
effeminate. 

The only way to avoid two extremes equally 
injurious to morality, would be to contrive some 
way of combining a public and private educa- 
tion. Thus to make men citizens, two natural 
steps might be taken, which seem directly to 
lead to the desired point; for the domestic 
affections, that first open the heart to the 
various modifications of humanity, would be 
cultivated, whilst the children were nevertheless 
allowed to spend great part of their time, on 
terms of equality, with other children. 

I still recollect, with pleasure, the country 
day-school, where a boy trudged in the 
morning, wet or dry, carrying his books, and 
his dinner, if it were at a considerable dis- 
tance; a servant did not then lead master by 
the hand, for, when he had once put on coat 
and breeches, he was allowed to shift for him- 
self, and return alone in the evening to recount 
the feats of the day close at the parental knee. 
His father’s house was his home, and was ever 
after fondly remembered; nay, I appeal to 
many superior men, who were educated in this 
manner, whether the recollection of some shady 
lane where they conned their lesson, or of some 
stile, where they sat making a kite, or mending 
a bat, has not endeared their country to them ? 

But, what boy ever recollected with pleasure 
the years he spent in close confinement at an 
academy near London? Unless, indeed, he 
should, by chance, remember the poor. scare- 
crow of an usher whom he tormented; or the 
tartman, from whom he caught a cake, to 
devour it with a cattish appetite of selfishness. 
At boarding-schools of every description, the 


relaxation of the junior boys is mischief; and of 


the senior, vice. Besides, in great schools, 
what can be more prejudicial to the moral 
character than the system of tyranny and 
abject slavery which is established amongst the 
boys, to say nothing of the slavery to forms, 
which makes religion worse than a farce ? For 
what good can be expected from the youth who 
receives the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to 
avoid forfeiting half a guinea, which he prob- 
ably afterwards spends in some sensual manner ? 


Half the employment of the youths is to elude 
the necessity of attending public worship ; and 
well they may, for such a constant repetition of 
the same thing must be very irksome restraint 
on their natural vivacity. 
have the most fatal effect on their morals, and 
as a ritual performed by the lips, when the 
heart and mind are far away, is not now stored 
up by our Church as a bank to draw on for the 
fees of the poor souls in purgatory, why should 
they not be abolished ? 


As these ceremonies 


But the fear of innovation, in this country, 


extends to everything. This is only a covert 
fear, the apprehensive timidity of indolent 
slugs, who guard, by sliming it over, the snug 
place, which they consider in the light of an 
hereditary estate; and eat, drink, and enjoy 
themselves, instead of fulfilling the duties, 
excepting a few empty forms, for which it was 
endowed. These are the people who most 
strenuously insist on the will of the founder 
being observed, crying out against all reforma- 
tion as if it were a violation of justice. 


(To be continued.) 


CwaRAcTER is an enormous factor in success. 
The personal impression made by the worker 
is almost, if not quite, an equal factor with the 
special gift of aptitude in the final achievement. 
A young woman in journalistic work once 
remarked to me that she did not try to do 
very good work, as the paper that employed 
her ‘‘ didn’t pay much.” , but one can far 
better afford to have his work exceed his pay 
than to have his pay exceed his work. t 
one do a week’s work worth fifty dollars for 
ten, and he is on the road to success; let him 
receive fifty dollars a week for work worth only 
ten, and he is on the road to failure. Good 
work cuts its own channel and eventually 
controls its rate of compensation. Poor work, 
no matter how well salaried, cannot long sustain 
itself. One who always gives of his best, 
whether well paid or ill paid, will get on, for 
he is entering and driving in his wedge, he is 
in accord with that divine law expressed by 
Emerson in the injunction, ‘‘ Put God and the 
universe in your debt.” 

- * € 


Domestic Unirorm.—A correspondent com- 
plains of the housemaid’s grievance in regard to 
the modern fad of dressing female servants in a 
sort of livery to suit the mistress’s tastes. The 
slim and neat-looking maidservant, in black or 
dark-coloured merino dress, white cap with 
flowing steamers, and long white tucked muslin 
apron, presents a charming appearance when 
she opens the door or waits. at table. But our 
correspondent points out that it is secured at 
the girl’s own expense to please the mistress’s 
fastidiouseye. The uniform necessary to produce 
the dainty effect costs her about £2 10s. to 
start with; and then, if there are only two 
servants kept, and they are expected to don 
this livery by one o'clock in the afternoon, & 
great deal of really hard work has still to be got 
through before the day’s toil is ended. Now, it 
is evident that dainty white muslin aprons and 
trim merino frocks are not the best wear when 
there is any real household work (washing up, 
cleaning plate, or filling the coalscuttle) still to 
be done; and that these becoming garments 
will not stand much of such wear without 
growing shabby and having to be renewed. 
Our correspondent suggests that if a lady 
wishes her maids to wear such a livery she 
should pay for it like 9 manservant’s. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A memorial has been presented by 
women teachers to the School Board for 
London, regarding the proposed increase 
in the salaries of assistant masters, while 
those of the mistresses are, it is said, not 
to be increased. As the memorial points 
out, the maximum salaries paid at present 
to assistant masters amount to £30 a year 
more than is received by mistresses of the 
same standing. The memorial, which was 
signed by 1,103 women teachers, petitions 
that the maximum should be made the 
same for both sexes. Women are School 
Board voters, so we cannot attribute this 
injustice, at any rate, to want of our 
franchise. 

* * * 

The election of one-third of the members 

of the Vestries in the metropolis, together 


with the filling up of such vacancies as{ 


forms free of charge, an 
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may have occurred during the year, takes 

lace during the month of May, the actual 

y of the polling being fixed by each 
Vestry. All persons whose names are 
upon either the Parliamen or County 
Council Register are parochial electors, 
and therefore entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion. All such electors are also entitled to 
become candidates, as well as any other 
person, male or female, who has resided in 
the parish for 12 months previously. The 
days for nomination and publication of 
candidates depend upon the date fixed by 
the Vestry for the election, but the 
following will assist in determining the 
first-mentioned days when the date of the 
election is ascertained from the notices at 
the Town Hall, or other office of the Vestry 
Clerk, who is the Returning Officer. 
Nominations must be made not later than 
12 o’clock noon on the eighteenth day 
before the election. The list of candidates 
properly nominated must be published at 
the Town Hall, &c,, on the sixteenth day 
before the election. The list of polling 
stations, &c., must be published five clear 
days at least before the date of polling. 
The Vestry Clerks will supply nomination 
will invariably 
afford any further information that may be 


required. 


* * * 


It will be seen by reference to the 
report on p. 293 of the interview with 
the Duke of Devonshire on the Regis- 
tration of Midwives Bill, that I was 
quite right in my forecast that the 
Government would only support a Bill 
advised by the General Medical Council, if 
any. The Duke, in the most blunt manner, 
told the deputation that they must first 
‘geome to terms with the medical profes- 
sion,” and that he could not advise the 
passing of any Bill ‘‘ except that sanctioned 
by the medical profession, speaking through 
the General Medical Council.” He added 
that this included penalties against any 
woman who, not being licensed, aided 
another in her hour of need; he did not 
think any less provision would be of any 
use. The strong objections to this (not 
from the point of view of the medical pro- 
fession’s pecuniary interests, but from that 
of poor mothers, especially in the rural 
districts) have already been pointed out. 
But the ladies who promote this legisla- 
tion are as much alive, no doubt, to the 
impossibility of carrying out such a penal 
law in general, and the mischief of it if it 
should be applied, as anybody else. What 
they have failed to recognise is that ‘‘ the 
interests of the medical profession’’ would 
be sure to receive first attention in Parlia- 
ment. Iknew it would be so, because I 
see that the interests of women are always 
postponed to those of men, and that the 
legal changes necessary for non-voters will 
not be made except at the discretion and 
to suit the views of voters. But many 
women allow themselves to be blinded by 
flattery and really believe that their ‘in- 
fluence”’ will counterbalance the votes of 
men, till in some cases like this they try, 
and find ‘influence”’ a strand of straw 
when tested against the iron cord of the 
voters’ power. 

* * 
But no valid objection could be raised 
on any hand to a Bill free from all the 
details about supervision and so on that 
the Duke of Devonshire objected to as 
causing expense, and providing only a recog- 
nised State examination, after a fixed 


period of training, to entitle a midwife to 
the exclusive use of some name by which 
she would be differentiated from untrained 
and unregistered 
profession surely could not venture (or even 
wish) to put forth its pecuniary interests in 
opposition to this simple proposition. The 


The medical 


persons. 


vocates of legislation, on the other hand, 


would, perhaps, say that it would be of no 


eat benefit to arrange this; but such is 
ardly the case. If a means of knowing the 


trained from the untrained were supplied, 
the poorest would not be so dull as to fail 
to prefer the properly educated, and to 
give them the preference under “free 
trade.” 
such “ hall-marking ” of the trained, a Bill 
gave power to Boards of Guardians to 
use the workhouse infirmaries as midwives’ 
training schools, a great good would be 


If, in addition to a provision for 


conferred on working-class mothers, and 
nobody's “ interests "’ injured. 
* * 

But how about confining the practice of 
such trained midwives to ‘‘natural” 
cases—what arrangements for preventing 
them doing any sort of operations? Well, 
I would make no such rules or restric- 
tions—for a very s'rong reason, namely, 
that in a large proportion of cases of 
danger the person who is there must act. 
I will quote the high authority of Sir Wm. 
Priestley, M.D., who observes: “ Nature 
has so provided safeguards that in the 
large proportion of these events all goes 
well if certain precautions are taken, a few 
essential aids are furnished, and no 
ignorant interference is interposed. But 
it is apt to be forgotten that the function 
is just one of those cases I alluded to in 
the early part of this address, in which, if 
it goes wrong, the disaster is overwhelm- 
ing. Danger, if it appears, may be so 
sudden and so urgent that unless skilful 
help is immediately at hand the life of 
both mother and child may be jeopardised. 
The emergencies of midwifery practice 
demand a rapid grasp of the situation, a 
fertility of skilful resource, and a courage 
to interfere, which may well be compared 
with the qualities of a good general who is 
ever ready to meet the unexpected and 
guard against surprise.” This is pro- 
foundly true, and how are women practi- 
tioners to have “the courage to interfere,” 
the readiness to render ‘skilful help 
immediately,” if a rope is round their 
necks, if they lie under legal penalties, 
and are subject to even lose their licence 
and be deprived abruptly and for ever of 
their professional position, as a punishment 
for doing their clear duty ? And, mark you, 
this proposed law wculd so punish and 
ruin a skilful obstetrice for performing an 
operation to save life in an emergency, not 
only if she failed, or erred in judgment, but 
even if she were absolutely successful. One 
would even suppose that this is what the pro- 
moters of a Registration Bill desire to effect, 
since they give on their circular the case 
of a certificated midwife whose patient 
died, after haemorrhage, from a clot in the 
heart, a calamity quite unpreventible and 
against which human skill is helpless. 
The midwife had treated her patient ad- 
mirably, and nine medical men generously 
bore their testimony to the fact that she 
had done all that was possible for any 
skilled person to do—yet this is cited by 
the promoters of the Bill as an illustration 
of the need for having midwives « under 
control,” and subject to punishment for 
exercising the best skill. 
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‘+ After the best had been done that could 
be done, a patient may yet die; then, 
indeed, I do not see how the midwife is to 
be saved from an inquest, and from ruin if 
she can be said to have in the least degree 
blundered, though doctors blunder with 
impunity, and just cover their errors under 
six feet of earth. In the British Medical 
Journal of two or three weeks ago, a case 
is reported of wrong diagnosis, through 
which a patient barely escaped with her 
life—it is frankly told as a warning, and it 
is owned that “ probably ’’ a more careful 
examination would have detected the 
truth ; but who talks of prosecuting those 
doctors ? It is human to err—and in 
every serious case, a wise practitioner calls 
in another eye and mind to check his own— 
but sometimes anybody and everybody is 
caught in some fault. But we could not 
expect any immunity for amidwife. Let her, 
then, remain liable to have to defend her 
practice in a court of law; let her be com- 
mitted for manslaughter if she be proved to 
have acted unskilfully and caused death. 
But do not let her hands be tied behind her 
back by a definite law, sothat she must stand 
by and watch a patient die whom she might 
save, while distracted friends “ run to find 
a doctor.”” Moreover, even when a doctor 
is found at home, it is a great mistake to 
suppose that he will necessarily consent 
to come to perform an operation for nothing 
for a poor patient. It is a delusion that 
doctors are quite willing to work without 
payment. It must be the parish doctor 
who is waited for—the parish will pay him 
only. The General Medical Council pro- 
pose to provide for this difficulty (which 
the ladies promoting legislation seem to 
quite ignore) by a proposal that the County 
rates shall pay 40s. to every doctor called 
in by a midwife! Meantime, here is a 
characteristic illustration of what actually 
occurs when a midwife, finding a case 
abnormal, does not try to treat it, but 
‘sends for a doctor !”’ 
* * * 

On November 21st, 1897, an inquest 
was held at Tottenham on Mrs. Ritches, 
aged 39, wife of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
who died in her confinement. The 
following evidence showed that the mid- 
wife found it was not a “natural” labour, 
and so at once she “sent for the doctor.” 
The first doctor found, one Mr. Wain- 
wright, came and simply looked at the 
poor dying woman; he found her 
“blanched with hemorrhage,” but—“ as 
she was destitute,’’ he simply went away 
again, advising ‘sending for the purish 
doctor.” This functionary, in his turn, 
refused to go at all without the relieving 
officer’s order. Then Dr. Wainwright 
was once again appealed to, and ultimately 
consented to do his work ‘‘ free, gratis 
and for nothing”; however, now the 
woman died. This is how ‘sending for 
the doctor ’’ may eventuate for the hapless 
patient. Here is the newspaper report :— 
The husband said that on Wednesday, at 
half-past eleven p.m., his wife was taken 
ill, and he fetched Mrs. Finch, the mid- 
wife. She said there was no necessity for 
her to stay, and she would call in the 
morning. Witness went to bed, and on 
Thursday went to work by the workmen’s 
train from Bruce-grove at ten minutes past 
81x, and about two p.m. a district lady 
came and informed him his wife was dead. 
Alice Harding, married woman, living next 
door, said the deceased’s little girl fetched 

er about six a.m.on Thursday. Deceased 


said she felt very faint, and asked witness 
to lend her 2d. to get a little brandy. She 
lent the money, and the little girl fetched 
the brandy. Witness fetched Mrs. Finch 
at half-past six, and she at once said it was 
a case for a doctor, and left without doing 
anything for deceased, who was at that 
time vomiting blood. At eight o'clock 
witness went for Dr. Wainwright. Louisa 
Finch, a widow, said she was a midwife, 
but had no qualification. She was 
engaged to attend Mrs. Riches. She 
was sent for on Wednesday night at 
half-past eleven, but the deceased was 
then not in a state for her to do 
anything. The next morning, when witness 
was fetched, she found the deceased vomit- 
ing blood, and she then told her she ought 
to have a doctor. The Coroner: ‘‘ Then 
you did nothing for her, although you were 
engaged for the purpose ?”.—‘‘ I would not 
dabble with it.” Dr. Wainwright said he 
found the deceased lying on the bed (which 
was almost bare) and in a very blanched 
condition, pointing to internal hemorrhage. 
As she was in a destitute condition he 
recommended them to fetch the parish 
doctor. Shortly after, witness was told 
that the parish doctor refused to attend, 
and then he went to the woman and 
delivered her of a child, which must have 
been dead a week. The woman collapsed 
and died. Foreman of Jury: There should 
be some means of stopping these unquali- 
fied midwives attending cases. Further, 
we consider the parish doctor did not do 
his duty The jury asked the coroner to 
call the attention of the Home Office to 
Mrs. Finch acting, though unqualified, and 
returned a verdict of death from natural 
causes. 
¥ * * 

It seems to me a very cruel and uncalled 
for proceeding to gather out of every news- 
paper, and print in a circular for distribu- 
tion, the censures lightly passed by juries 
on midwives, at inquests even on still-born 
children, as the ‘‘ Association for Promoting 
the Registration of Midwives” isdoing. Sup- 
pose every case of blundering treatment, 
or mistaken diagnosis, on the part of a male 
doctor were thus exposed and circularised ! 
Why should not the above instructive case ; 
and the ‘‘ Darenth scandal”’ report, in 
which two doctors left an idiot woman 
unhelped and in agony for days; and the 
case of the doctor at Holloway, who 
received twelve months’ imprisonment 
for manslaughter for his cruel use of 
instruments on a young wife of 24 with 
her first baby, and is still, I understand, 
on the register: why should they not 
be added to the circular telling of some 
midwives’ blunders and _ wrong-doings, 
which the ‘‘ Association ’’ so widely cir- 
culate, to the very great injury of those 
women workers? Why will women so 
injure and depress women ? 


* * % 


Queen’s College, London, has celebrated 
its Jubilee by a series of meetings, and a call 
from Her Majesty, during last week. One 
day, all the old students with babies under 
five years of age were invited to bring them 
to tea and games, and they made a pretty 
show in disproof of the idea that educated 
girls do not marry, or cannot become 
mothers of healthy children. Naturally, 
the earlier students’ ‘‘ babies’’ have long 
passed their fifth birthdays, so it was far 
from a complete show. In one case, how- 
ever, mother and grandmother, both ‘‘ old 


girls,” came with a baby of about three 

months under their proud and affectionate 

care. This College, the pioneer of the 

institutions for the higher education of 

women, has done excellent work in its 

fifty years’ existence. 
* * * 

A correspondent asks an important ques- 
tion as to the Inebriates Bill. Ifa ‘‘ drunk 
a' d disorderly " or ‘‘ drunk and incapable ” 
man is put in prison for three years, who is 
to keep his family? An habitual inebriate, 
it may be said, does not support his family 
as it is, and they will be no worse off with- 
out him. This is not always the case, 
however. Especially amongst the working 
classes, a man who is a notorious frequent 
drunkard may work hard and well fora 
time, between his slg of indulgence. 
It is often the fact that, for all his wicked- 
negs, a drunken wife-beater does in good 

art maintain his family, which makes the 
Injured wife beg him off from two or three 
months’ imprisonment when he is before 
the magistrates for assaulting her. There 
are many difficulties around carrying an 
Inebriate Act into effect. One is the fre- 
quent answer in the affirmative that would 
have to be given our correspondent’s 
query :—‘‘ But while they are thus by 
force put into prison, what is to become of 
their families in the years they may be 
confined in such a pines Is the taxpayer 
to be saddled with them also, all to keep 
up the dram shop?” 
* * + 

There are some women veterin 
students in Scotland, but, in the usu: 
annoying fashion, they are refused admis- 
sion to the examinations at the Royal 
Veterinary College that would entitle them 
to legally enter on practice. In America, 
probably, no such artificial obstacle will be 
thrown in the path of the class just 
organised for women at the New York 
Veterinary College. It is under the in- 
struction of Dr. Edward Leavy, who 
explains its origin thus :— 

‘Some time before this class was organised 
we wanted a woman assistant at this hospital. 
Upon investigation there was no such person 
to be found. Yet there was an excellent oppor; 
tunity for any woman who would try it. all 
the hospital’s patients the owners of nineteen 
out of twenty are women. They would rather 
tell their pets’ troubles to a sympathetic and 
intelligent woman than to a man, and they 
would be able to speak without restraint. This 
is how the class started. Requirements for 
admission to a veterinary college in the State of 
New York are a college degree, or four years of 
high school work, or a Regents’ certificate 
representing forty-eight counts.” 

It is undoubtedly a good profession for 
women, especially now that so many 
ladies make almost a business of rearing 
dogs, and the Scotch women students must 
persevere and force open the British 
veterinary degree. 

*K * * 

Princess Louise, who has talents as a 
sculptor, has undertaken to design a life- 
size statue of the Queen for the western 
porch of Manchester Cathedral, and she is 
going to superintend the erection of the 
work, too. The figure represents Her 
Majesty when she visited Manchester forty 
years ago to open the Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition, but the attire is classical. 

Ht * * 

On Tuesday, the B.W.T.A. Annual 
Council opened with 736 Delegates in 
attendance. As we go to press on Tues- 
day, report is deferred. 
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THE FLORA OF TEXAS. 
By Liuwn Cox. 


A FoRBIGNER's ideas of Texas, before and after 
a visit to that State, differ very considerably, 
and never is this so strikingly marked as with 
regard to its flora. 

His preconceived notion in most instances is, 
that the main feature of the country is its vast 

besprinkled with cattle ranches, and 
that these said prairies are usually waste lands, 
covered with grass and scrub, but the idea of 
oe flowers with them never occurs to 

What a grand revelation comes to him then 
on his first sight of the prairie in flower! What 
a “ change comes o’er the spirit of his dream !" 
For what does he find there ? 

When once spring has thrown her green 
mantle over the country, which she does very 
early in the year, then the most brilliant flora 
begin to appear everywhere, in gardens, prairies, 
woods, waste lands, and even on the streets, 
and before many days elapse every place is 
profusely covered with gay, handsome and 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

Perhaps what is most striking to a foreigner 
is the great profusion, the immense size of 
some of them, and the vivid colouring of the 
flora by which he is surrounded. He finds, 
too, that many varieties which are cultivated 
carefully in his own country as garden flowers 
are here growing wild. I may mention two in 

, the sunflower and the lupine. 

An Englishman once came out here to 
Texas with a number of seeds of what he 
thought would be rare and unknown plants 
to the Texans, and sowed them in his garden. 
In due time his “‘ exotics ” put in their appear- 
ance, but imagine his astonishment and chagrin 
when he found innumerable specimens of the 
very same plants growing wild everywhere 
around him. 

To see the Lupinus Texensis, or buffalo 

clover as the natives call it (owing to the fact 
that the buffalo of bygone days used to feed 
upon it), of Southern and Western Texas, 
“ covering fertile slopes with a carpet of purple 
hue” often as early as March, is a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. 
* The prairie seems to have a succession of 
brilliantly-coloured carpets, beginning with this 
blue clover, and followed by a bright red one of 
gaillardia, a pink one of verbena, s white one of 
Miller’s Ghost, and last of all a yellow one of 
broomweed. But the prettiest carpet is at the 
time when several varieties of flowers are bloom- 
ing together, and then indeed there is a rich 
harvest for the botanist. 

Last summer I made a collection of over five 
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hundred specimens within a radius of three miles 
of Waco. 

Unfortunately, although there is such a wealth 
of flora here in Texas, until recently there has 
been no book published on the subject, and so it 
has been difficult for a collector to discover the 
names and classification of his plants. Now, 
however, great assistance may be derived from 
a book issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, an exhaustive and able treatise on the 
botany of Western Texas, by Professor John M. 
Coulter. 

In winter the prairie presents a very different 
aspect, being entirely devoid of flower-life, 
having donned its sombre carpet of “black 
waxy,” as the natives call its rich black soil on 
account of ite adhesiveness. ‘ It adheres to the 
boot so firmly that it is difficult to get it off 
again, and renders walking anything but agree- 
able, so the title is a very appropriate one. But 
this sombre aspect is often relieved by the dead, 
dry broomweed, which gives to the ground the 
appearance of being covered with a pinkish 
mist. One can scarcely realise that this is the 
same richly coloured, interesting and fascinating 
prairie of a few months ago. 

But perhaps it would interest my readers to 
know the names of a few of the most striking 
flowers that meet the enraptured gaze of the 
stranger. 

The first harbinger of spring is the Dog’s- 
tooth violet (erythronium albidum), growing 
from Central to Northern and Western Texas, 
followed quickly by the modest little purple 
violet (viola palmata), and these are speedily 
sought for by all lovers of nature. 

But some of the tallest and handsomest 
flowers are the Spanish Dagger, or Bear Grass, 
a species of Zucca; the Mexican Poppy; the 
Mullein; the Texas Plume (Cyperus) ; the Star 
Thistle (Centaurea Americana); the Horse- 
mints (Monarda); Niggerheads and Painter's 
Brush; and last, but not least, the gigantic 
sunflowers. 

The Texas Plume is a tall flower with long 
bright red spikes, presenting @ very beautiful 
appearance when in the height of its bloom, 
and set off by the green of the sumachs and 
cedars, &c., around it. And we must not 
forget the cactus, which is so common and 80 
beautiful in Texas. There are several kinds, 
and all are curious, but have such exquisite 
flowers. Unfortunately, these are not so easy 
to obtain, as the plant is covered with small 
stinging spines. 

It is a distinctive feature of the flora of 
Texas that the plants are well-armed for self- 
protection, most of them being furnished with 
spikes and stinging hairs. There is no flower 
so purely white and with such a sweet smell, 


haven. 
world.” Does this sound like furling the sail 
or floating aimlessly about the harbour? Is it 
not rather the trumpet call to duty? But is. 
there no resting-place in life? I believe that 
rest is only found in labour. Peace flees from 
him who sits with folded hands. 
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as the Bull-nettle, and yet it is one of the most 
difficult to gather on account of the stem and 
leaves being entirely covered with these sting- 
ing hairs, and woe to the uninitiated enthusiast 
who grasps it in his eagerness. 


The trees also have spikes, some of great 


length, making it dangerous to drive through 
woods and in some cases rendering it impos- 
sible to force a passage ; the Honey Locust tree 
is a good sample of this. Texas also has many 
flowering trees, such as the China-berry, Para- 
dise-tree, sumach, &., and vines are almost 
innumerable, many bearing beautiful flowers. 


This is such an inexhaustible subject that I 


could extend my article indefinitely, but with 
the time and space at my disposal I can merely 
give this brief and incomplete outline. 


LOOKING FOR HARBOURS. 


It is interesting to note how much of this life 
is spent 
suppose there is anyone in the world who is not. 
dream 


in looking for harbours. I do not. 


ing of the time when he may drop the 


active duties of his calling and quietly rest the 
remainder of his days. 
mechanics, farmers, editors, all fairly leaning 
out of the window of this our storm-tossed life 
rere watching for the harbour lights telling of 
e 
drop anchor and bathe our souls in perfect rest. 
Sweet dream ! 


Lawyers, doctors, 


peaceful waters into which we may at last 
Enchanting vision. 


And yet the call is not toward this beautiful 
“Go ye!” Where? ‘Into all the 


It is pleasant to run in with the tide, deliver 


our message and sit for an hour with those we 
love; but the tide surely ebbs. Let it find us 
with car, 
place and sails ready to catch the breeze which 


‘securely shipped, with anchor in. 


shall waft us away on our errand of love, help 
and cheer for those about us. Harbours?’ 
They are useful only as places where we ma 
get ready for another voyage. The ship whic 
lies long at anchor will soon show decaying 
timbers. Out and away, then, for the other 
shore. There is no mae haven this side of the 
Gloryland.—E. L. Vincent.. 


“In Italy they do things as they do them in 
no other country,” wrote Debrosses in his . 
famous “ Diary,” written in the seventeenth 
century. And the statement still holds good, 
if we may judge by the action of the Mayor of 
Foggia, who has granted a public holiday to the 
villages of that interesting old town in honour 
of the baptism of the children of a Signora Rosa 
Zurlo, who recently presented her husband with 
four sons, all born on the same day, and who. 
are to be called Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, and 
Ariosto, after the four great Italian poets. 


and INVALIDS. 
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GUSTAVUS GULL’S MUTE 
CONFESSION. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Gsorce LanuamM lay, breathless and immov- 
able, in his constrained position, the cold sweat 
of terror moistening his back and chest, and 
rolling dankly off his brow. He heard the 
famlliar sounds of an artist at work, he heard 
the madman’s deep breathing. The time 
seemed endless. He knew that his existence 
depended on Gus not discovering him in his 
concealment, for Lanham was slight and 
slender, and Gull was huge and bony. Would 
he want that sheltering canvas presently ? 
The thought brought a fresh crop of sweat- 
drops on the young man’s brow, and he tried 
to see what the subject painted might be. 

As he lay and looked up at it, his eyes, now 
accustomed to the shadow it threw, made out, 
but not ‘very clearly, what it was that rested 
above him. 

It was a replica, on a large scale, of Gus’s un- 
fortunate Academy picture; but the light was 
altered—it was now a lurid sunset, throwing 
gleams of a heavy crimson and violet along the 
sky. There was red in the foreground, too, but 
George could not make out more. 

Time went with leaden footfall. It seemed 
endless. But at last—at last—Gus put down 
his palette, put on his coat, and went out, 
carefully locking his door behind him. He had 
gone, doubtless, to take his cheap coffee-house 
lunch. 

Then, hastily and tremulously, Lanham came 
forth. 
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He turned to the light the canvas that had 
concealed him so long. Horror! the red in the 
foreground was a series of maniacal streams of 
blood, as though a sea had flowed from a figure 
lying prostrate, and with the throat cut, on the 
edge of the familiar hollow; and the face. 
and figure so depicted were those of James 
Gull! 


Lanham escaped by the window easily 
enough. He went as fast asa cab would take 
him to Charing Cross station, and booked for 
Hampsend. He felt that the only proper thing 
for him to do was to tell the whole awful case 
to poor Gus’s unfortunate father, and let 
him act immediately to secure the unhappy 
lunatic. 

Arrived at Hampsend, Lanham found the 
grocer’s shop open. He entered and asked for 
Mr. Gull. 

With a shock that almost deprived him of 
breath, he found that the assistants were in 
perplexity as to where their master was. His 
son had come down three days before, the two 
had gone out almost immediately, as if for an 
evening stroll together, and the old man had 
not yet returned, nor had the son been seen 
again at the shop. 


There—drawn down into the hollow, quite 
out of the sight of the few passers-by (and 
probably they had been very few), the police 
and Lanham found the body of poor old James 
Gull. It lay under the shadow of a holly bush 
dark green from the winter, and of the fresh 
green of the brambles and drooping sprouts of 
the birches, and of the rising fronds of spring- 
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ing ferns; so that it could not be seen till the 
searchers descended into the hollow. But on 
inspection it was apparent that the body had 
been carried down. The crime had been com- 
mitted on the brink; at the spot where Gus 
had sat again and again, sketching the peaceful 
view, and drawing in the soothing colour of the 
landscape. 


At this day the rustics call the hollow “ Gull's 
Hole,” and passing strangers view its depths 
with awe. Lord Ridley should, I think, have had 
it filled up, but he has not chosen to do so. It 
has taken on a curious awfulness, black and 
strange; or perhaps the knowledge of what. 
happened there gives us this fancy. 

The true relic of the tragedy is where a big, 
gentle-looking man still goes up and down in 
the criminal lunatic asylum’s wards. New 
keepers are warned that this man, though: 
usually so quiet and silent, has occasional awful 
fits of passion and rage, hard to cope with even. 
by experienced hands. 

Or perhaps the relic of the tragedy is rather: 
to be found where a quiet woman is growing’ 
into middle-aged celibacy, always busy for her- 
sister-in-law’s household and children, having 
nothing and expecting nothing more for herself, 
but praying to God every night that the one 
beloved of her life may be forgiven his sins, 
and taken away to eternal rest. 

But who shall measure the responsibility of 
life’s commonest actions when in such awful 
guise we see visited on the children even the. 
thoughts of the parent? Truly a man’s educa- 
tion begins before he is born. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Katrg Ovtron. | 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


May 12, 1898. 


RHUBARB FOOL. 
Stew the rhubarb, say 1 Ib. of it, with a little 
and a few cloves till tender. Then bruise 
it in a bowl with a wooden spoon till there are 
no lumps in it. Add a custard to this, made as 
follows :—Boil halfa pint of milk, and then stir in 
one teaspoonful of cornflour blended with a 
tablespoonful of milk. Allow this to cook for a | the workhouses were often overrun with the 
few minutes, add a pinch of salt, a piece of children of inebriates. He held that they 
butter the size of a bean, and a d nful | wanted to get at the root of the evil, and lock a 
of sugar. Remove from the fire, wait for two | man up for twelve months if he could not kee 
minutes to allow it to cool a little, then pour it | sober. ‘Moral suasion was quite ineffective, 
on the top of a well beaten egg, stirring it all | they must resort to physical force. (A member: 
the time. Return the contents to the saucepan, | ‘‘ That’s rather lines.”) Mr. Etherington, 
and place it in another saucepan of boiling | in sapporting the motion, said a short time 
water. Stir this with a wooden n till it | they to deal with a case in which a man in 
thickens, and then mix it with the prepared | the ward for inebriates actually had £500 in his 
rhubarb. Pour it into a glass dish. ssession, and when he was called upon to 
Another nice dish is efray the cost of his maintenance, indignantly 
SHUSEEE MERUAGEN! rotested and lodged a complaint with the 


HasirvuaL DRuNKARDS AND THE PvBLIC 
Cost.—At a meeting of the Camberwell Board 
of Guardians, Dr. W. T. Partridge moved that 
the Board give their support to a memorial of 
the Guardians of Wandsworth Union praying 
the Home Secretary to introduce a Bin for 
dealing with habitual inebriates. He said that 


RHUBARB AND ITS USES. 


Tus valuable plant of the genus “ rheum” 
was brought into Europe early in the seventeenth 
century, and is now considered one of our 
most useful garden productions. It. owes its 
intense sourness chiefly to oxalic acid, but 
citric and malic acids are also to be found in it. 
It is looked upon i pa as a particularly 
health-giving food, but perhaps Bagel tients 
should not of it, as oxalic acid forms 
‘insoluble salts with lime and magnesia. I 
‘myself remember that an almost constant 
headache from which I suffered one spring, 
was wonderfully relieved by eating stew 


rhubarb, and certainly, for a time at least, it Stew the rhubarb, and with two yolks of eggs hea Board. The motion was 
would entirely disappear. Perhaps country make a custard with half a pint of milk, a little 


people more thoroughly understand tife value 
‘of it than town folk. When appetite fails 
prin Bikes go through a regular course of 
ghubarb, but I do not admire a too constant 
diet of it, as it may prove thinning to the 
‘blood, and even cause an eruption in the skin. 
In country places the large cool leaves of the 
rhubarb may be seen preserving butter from the 
bright rays of the sun on its way from the cool 
to the busy market town. 

e medicinal, or Turkey rhubarb, is procured 
from the root of a sister plant, ‘‘rheum pal- 
matum.” Our garden vhobaxb is very easily 
cultivated, it grows with rapidity, and does not 
require much care. The large kind, giant 
rhubarb, is the most profitable. Arrived at 
maturity, one stalk will suffice for a large pie. 
But perhaps it is more agreeable before reach- 
ing that stage, the youn and tender stalks, 
brilliantly coloured, are welcomed with pleasure 
in the early spring long before our later fruits 
make their appearance. Nor must we forget 
another generous quality of this plant, no 
sooner are the stalks pulled than a second set 
fmmediately begins to grow, thus giving us 
a supply which lasts till the end of August. 

e must now consider in how many ways we 
can utilise this plant. One of our popular spring 
dishes is a 


aSYOEns — a pest or ag =— —ooeeeee— 
and pour & pu g dish. p the eas : 
Whites of two eggs to a atif froth, mix in| The Scientific Torture of Animals. 
lightly four ounces of castor sugar and pile on ‘ 
te. top of the misture, Bake in «very | THu.0h Ueepprore, sition af tis practi 
ns a F ice, 
meni oven till the meringue is a nice fawn are respectfully invited to join the. 
: BRITISH UNION FOR THE ABOLITION 
A very pretey dish is OF VIVISECTION, 
RHUBARB TIMBAL. 


which has been founded at a conference, held at 

Stew some rhubarb. Flavour it with home- | Hengwrt, Dolgelly, on the 4th instant. Joun F. 

made essence of cloves, and rub all through a | Nonats, Esq., Q.C., in the Chair, Annual sub- 

sieve. To a ‘ire of this add three-quarters of | *cription (minimum) 10/-; Life Membership, £5. 
an ounce of leaf gelatine melted in a little hot 


Letters a dressed to Secretary, Miss Baker, at 
water. If the rhubarb is not a good colour, add (provisional) Head Office, 20 Triangle, Bristol, or 
afew drops of carmine. Pour into a timbal 


to Hon. Treasurer, John F. Norris, Esq., Q.C. 
mould, and when set turn out. Fill up the “di fb aa ee Ear ES LDREE: 
centre with whipped cream, flavoured and 


sweetened, and scatter over some pistachio I mp ortant | Notice. 


nuts, blanched and chopped. 
A very simple and inexpensive 
Cycles kept in these houses can now be insured, 
through the Manufacturers, against Burglary, 


FRUIT MOULD 

rm be made with rhubarb. Stew it witha 

little 
Theft and Fire, for 3/6 per annum. This sum 
also covers risk of Theft upon the road. 


sugar and cloves and rub through a wire 
sieve. To erst of a pint of the pulp 
add one and a half tablespoonfuls of cornflour, 
blended in a quarter of a pint of cold water. 
Boil for three minutes and pour into a wet 
mould. When cold turn out. 


RHUBARB SHERBET 


is an extremely refreshing drink, and tennis 
players ought to find it quite a boon now that 
the warm weather is advancing. For those 
who find it rather sweet, a good way to take it 
would be to put a wine glassful into a tumbler 
and fill up with soda water. This makes a very 
wholesome drink, and indeed might be re- 
commended for invalids. Sherbets have now a 


RHUBARB TART. 

For this take some nice young rhubarb. 
Wash carefully the stalks, but do not peel them, 
which is quite unnecessary unless they are quite 
old. Half fill a pie dish, then add some sugar, 
nasser to the quantity used. Demarara 
sugar is for this perhaps the best, and a few 
cloves. Fill in with more rhubarb, settling the 
pieces in tidily, so that there will be no rough 
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half its weight in butter with the tips of the 
fingers. Add a teaspoonful of castor sugar, and 
make a dough of this with cold water. Turn 
this out on a well-floured board, knead it into 
shape and roll it out once. Line the pie 
dish with a strip of the pastry, wet it and 
cover with the rest of the pastry, trimming it 
neatly and decorating the edge. Bake in a 
rather hot oven till the pastry is risen, when 
the heat may be diminished to allow of the 
fruit to cook. : 
One of our best dumplings is a 
RHUBARB DUMPLING. 
For this make a good suet crust. Take eight 
ounces of flour, four of mashed potatoes, and 
four of breadcrumbs. Mix these well together 
‘with a pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and six ounces of Hugon’s beef 
suet finely shredded. Mix into a dough with 
cold water, roll it out, and line a well-greased 


condition. 
To make a quart of rhubarb sherbet, boil 
half a pint of prepared rhubarb in a quart of 
water with a strip of lemon rind for about 
twenty minutes. Then strain through a piece 
of muslin, add about six large lumps of sugar 
and stir the sherbet till it is quite dissolved. 
Serve very cold. 
I must say a good word for 
RHUBARB JAM, 
which apparently is not thought much of, 
artly because it is not a ‘swell’ confection, 
ut chiefly because it is seldom properly made. 
Tt requires a great deal of boiling and in this 
lies the chief failure. Take twelve pounds of 
nice young bright coloured rhubarb (on no 
account must it be forced rhubarb), add to this 
the rind grated and strained juice of two lemons, 
six pounds of preserving lump sugar and two 
ounces of whole ginger, broken and tied in a 


On view at Soho Bazaar, 77, Oxford Street. 


UNSOLICITED (Original at Office). 
Rijcscsssseassess: d, Hants, 
July 15th, 1897. 


“IT am more than pleased with it. It 1s 
exceedingly well made, easy to fix, and very 
strong. Any one wanting such a thing could not, 
I am sure, do better than give your firm the order. 


pudding bowl with it, reserving a piece for the | muslin bag. When this comes to the boil it “ Your traly, 5” 
top. Fill in some prepared rhubarb, three | may simmer for an hour, then add six pounds 68 BL, Cusssccecnenneneeees . 
tablespoonfals of sugar, a few cloves; wet the 


more of sugar and allow it to cook slowly for 
another hour. Skim it carefully. Remove the 
ginger bag, fill into jam pots and when cold 
cover carefully. Keep in a dry place. 

It may be interesting to know that rhubarb 


———_——— 
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edges and cover with the other piece of pastry, 
pressing the edges firmly together. Wring 
pudding cloth out of hot water, flour it, and tie 
it on the top of the pudding. Tie the ends of f 
the cloth together over the top, and steam for | can be forced. by turning a sugar barrel over 
three hours. Turn out on a hot dish. the plant when it is time for it to appear above 

A very palatable and easily made dish is + ground. 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


It was Alphonse Daudet’s habit to read his 
stories to his wife, in manuscript, and fre- 
quently to amend them in accordance with her 
8 tions. Of her aid in this respect he has 
souk Not a page she has not looked over, 
touched up, on which she has not thrown a 
dash of her fine azure and gold-dus a 
x 


A Noursinc ConFERENCE.— The Matrons’ 
Council, a society com of the matrons of 
hospitals, proposes to hold its first annual con- 
ference in London on June 15th and 16th next, 
when papers on questions of professional and 
public interest be read. Such subjects as 
“The Matron’s Duty to her Profession,” 
‘‘ Specialism in Nursing,” and ‘A Practical 
Standard of Nursing,” will naturally appéal to 
trained -nurses, and the subjects of ‘‘ Home 
Hospitals,” ‘‘ Nursing as a Domestic Art,” 
‘‘ Suggested Reforms in the Army N 
keen and ‘“‘ Women’s Work on Infirmary 
Boards,” will appeal to all those members of 
the general public who are alive to the import- 
ance of the efficient nursing of all classes in the 
hospital and the home. 

“> + © 

Miss Litian Smatt, though not yet twenty 
years old, holds the post of Government Marine 
Observer on a promontory of Cape Cod. Her 
duty is to watch the as ships through a 
telescope, and take notes of their flags and 
names. The information thus gained has to be 
telegraphed every half-hour to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Boston. Miss Small began her 
work as her father's assistant. 

* * 

How To GET our SuFFRAGE.—At the annual 
meeting of the Altrincham and Bowden W.L.A., 
Mrs. x pore Haworth, who presided, said it 
could not be said there was justice in England 
when only one half of the people were directly 
represented in Parliament. The more a woman 
thought about it the more convinced a Suffragist 
she must become. No man could properly 
represent ® woman, because no man was a 
woman. They did not accuse men of bein 
intentionally tyrannical. They were proud an 
thankful to know that they had so many large- 
hearted and m imous men who shared 
their view of the matter, and they frequentl 
confessed that many of the evils from whic 
they suffered would not be so bad if women were 
in the House of Commons. Gradually many of 
the abuses were being set right, if not by legis- 
lation, at least by the strong expressions of 
opinion by brave’ and fearless women. What 

ey had most to fear was the number of 
cowardly women who were afraid of losing 
popularity with the men because of speaking 
the truth. These cowardly women injured their 
cause. She was plea to know that the 

vernment of the country was being affected 
indirectly through the efforts of women, but 
what they wanted to do was to affect legislation 
directly. Why could they not vote upon anes 
that affected their poorer sisters and their little 
children ? The following resolution was passed, 
on the motion ot Mrs. Barratt :—‘‘ That this 
association desires to record its continued 
adherence to the principle of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and resolves to use all 
legitimate means in its power for the furtherance 
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\ of this end, and also express gratification that the 
steady increase of its supporters in the Houses 
of Parliament of both parties lifts the question 
decidedly out of the range of part pon cs, and 
is convinced that if the members of e Primrose 
League and of the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions will only—sinking for the time hacer, erp 

P 


differences of opinion—give a ‘ stro: and a 
oor together,’ the weary ‘long pull’ of over 
orty years will soon come to the end, and our 
righteous cause will be won.” The following 
resolution was pearer: on the motion of Mrs. 
Haworth, seconded by Mrs. G. F. Armitage: 
“That this association deeply regrets the 
attempt made by the Government to re-intro- 
duce portions of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
into India, and also desires to congratulate 
Lady Henry Somerset upon the withdrawal of 
the measure of support she was induced to give 
to the Scheme.” 
* * * 

Porson In OysteRs.—The suggestion that 
poisoned oyster beds should be closed by order 
of the Local Government Board where the 
County Councils failed to act, seems to com- 
mend itself to the judgment of all who are con- 
cerned for the purity of the national food 
su ply. The fact that the closing of poisoned 

s has not been clamorously demanded by 
the oyster trade as a whole lends an inference 
in the direction of there being but few beds 
entirely free from suspicion. Poisoning by 
means of oysters tain with sewage is not 
nearly ‘so easily distinguished as the poison- 
ing through the consumption of mussels when 
in an unfit state, and hence the oyster 
bed is all the more dangerous, and ought 
to be the more carefully safeguarded. Then, 
oysters are resorted to as diet by invalids to 
whom the fever caused by polluted oysters must 
almost certainly be fatal, while the cause of the 
fever may i be traced. In real life, the 
poisoned oyster is answerable for many fevers 
and deaths, but until the pollution of rivers and 
seas has been peremptorily stopped, the most 
one can hope to see as the raising of the sanitary 
standard must be the closing of oyster beds 
palpably poisoned. 

* * 

Tue orthodox Jewish housewife keeps flesh- 
meat and all articles containing milk separate 
and distinct. They are never eaten at the 
same table, never allowed to approach each 
other in the kitchen. In the strictest house- 
hold a double set of cooking utensils, cutlery, 
table-nappery, and other appointments are 
kept—one for flesh, the other for milk foods, 
and it taxes the housewife and other members 
of the household—not to speak of Gentile 
servants—no little to keep them distinct.— The 
Vegetarian. 
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COMMON DISEASES. 
4.—THE LIVER. 


Tue liver is the largest organ in the body, and 
has multifarious duties to perform in the internal 
economy of the digestive system. After the 
stomach it is the most abused of all the ve 
organs. It is inflamed and hardened by the 
abuse of alcohol, and its functions are hindered 
and impaired by the tannic acid, the outcome 
of tea-drinking. Errors in diet lead to a 
diminished secretion of bile. It becomes 
torpid and sluggish and the defects react on 
the blood-current—deleterious products are: 
carried into the circulation—the skin becomes. 
muddy and yellow, the tongue furred. Life 
becomes a burden and the victim says “ Life- 
is not worth living.” He flies to drugs, blue- 
pill, and other quack nostrums, and finds a 
temporary relief, and a rebound to a state 
worse than before; destroys his digestion by 
nauseous medicines and liver pills and wonders. 
why he continves dull, languid, cranky and out 
of sorts. He never pauses to consider the why 
and the wherefore, but continues to either 
doctor himself or is doctored by others into a. 
confirmed melancholy invalid, who invariabl, 

shuftles off the mortal coil of a miserable life 
through making his stomach a receptacle for: 
all the so-called liver curesin the pharmacopeia. 

There is only one method to maintain the 
liver in good working order, and that is attention 
to Dtet and Ewzercise. Happy is the man or 
woman who does not know they have a liver! 
Unless this mighty organ duly performs its. 
principal function of secreting bile a whole army 
of troubles arise. 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

It can, however, be done with a perfect food 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
possesses exceptional pong properties. It 
will save your digestion part of its work, and is 
far more nourishing and sustenant than tea or 
the ordinary cocoa, whilst it possesses a tonic 
and reeuperative force possessed by neither. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is Yea and pala- 
table, and embodying as it does the numerous. 
pines contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and 

ocoa, it imparts nourishment and builds up. 
strength. As a Food Beverage it is invaluable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can obtained from 
all chemists, ers, and stores, or from 60, 
61 and 62, Buhill Row London, E.C. 

As a test of its merit a dainty sample tin of’ 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on appli. 
cation to any address, if when writing (a post-. 
card will do) the reader will name the Woman's. 
SIGNAL. 
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THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for~ 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proramrtons 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 

comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 

Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 

Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road.. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 

Touee MT estri Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
Apply—ManaGEREss. 
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? 8 distances to correspond with the decora- 
WHAT TO* WEAR. spaced fry agen po 

_— Attractive little frocks of this description can 
‘BAZAR PATTERNS. Mash itrics be, snodel eng peculiarly wall 

4 Wi ? Ww 

: suited to childish figures. os : 

(Hints by May Manton.) 2, To make this dress for a girl of six years will 
require two and one-half yards of re bey wide 


material. The pattern, No. 7164, is cut in sizes 
for girls of four, six and eight years. 


: 
REPLACES = 


IRONMOULD 
ON UNDERCLOTHING 
IMPOSSIBLE 


ALL DRAPERS 


i ry win 


SSeS 


nn 
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7243—Girls’ Gored Skirt 


The gored skirt that fits plain across the 
front and hips and has all the fulness at the 
back is much in vogue for growing girls. The 
model shown is suited to all heavy goods and is 
also used for lighter weights when the figure is 
stout rather than slight. It is cut in four gores 
and opens at the centre-back. As illustrated, 
the material is plaid and is left wholly un- 
trimmed. It is lined throughout and is stitched 
firmly to the band at the waist. 

To make this skirt for a girl of ten years will 
require one and three-fourths yards of 44-inch 
material. The pattern, No. 71438, is cut in 
sizes for misses of six, eight, ten, twelve and TE 


2164—Child’s Sailor Frock. 


No one style of costume has ever been more 
popular than the sailor, whether for boys or for 
girls. The little frock here given has the merit 
of being simplicity itself, at the same time that 
it includes all the essential features. As shown 
the material is blue serge with collar and vest 
of white and trimming of narrow blue braid, 
‘but a combination of blue in two shades or of 
tan with brown can be substituted at will. 
The pattern provides for a short body lining 
that is simply fitted by shoulder and under-arm 
geams. Gathers collect the fuluess at the 


upper edge of the skirt portion of the garment, fourteen years. d PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 
the closing of which is effected invisibly at the Any pattern will be posted to any address in O Ls DRAPER %. OUTFITTER 
centre-back. The front is cut out displaying a Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 2 sé “ 
shield - shaped plastron of the contrasting eens by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department SEE THAT O K TI S 
material, and the neck finishes with a close | W.), Belper. yOu CET 

standing band. An attractive feature is the —_—_—_—_—_—— 


large sailor collar that forms a square at the 
ve and wide revers at the front where it 1,000 Tons of soot settle monthly on the 110 
finishes with a ribbon bow and ends. The square miles of London. 

sleeves are one-seamed and are gathered top * * * 

and bottom, the wrists finishing with cuff| Six is so cheap in Madagascar that the 
bands upon which the braid is applied at evenly | poorest people wear clothing made of it. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
&Button. 
” Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
, Button. 
Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


J Price Lists free 
, on application. 


Of 
a VIDE PRESS.—AIl should visit the establishment of se 
( et } : previous to purchase at 
Tee La | First Floor, 92, New Bond St. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 
Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the doze . 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


FOR LADIES’ AND 3 CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUES! FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150,152, 54,15, 168, 60, tdgvare Ra, Hyde Park, W.| ssouoMe Ys outheneere rls 


8 GOLD MEDALA..or the HARBISON ‘and’ BUN 
Telegrams : ‘‘ GARROULD.” Telephone 347 PapDINGTON. 


BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 


and Save the 
wo0 Middiemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS ; 
Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for Lacics 
Costumes for Walking, Cycling, Golfing, «c. 
Large Patterns Post Free. 
HEATHER MIuLS CO.,SELKIRK, SCOTLAND. 


HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LID 


Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchestat. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
—A conference was held under the auspices of 
the Central Women’s Union. The Arehbishap 
of Canterbury, who presided in the morning, 
expressed a very deep conviction of the import- 
ance of women’s work for the advancement of 
temperance. One special branch of that work 
was in dealing with children. Mothers could 
do more than fathers for their boys. There 
‘were now half a million children attached to 
this society. A very large proportion would 
continue to abstain, and even among those 
who gave up total abstinence a very large 
number would remain in the general section. 
Women could do much, not only with the 
children, but with the adults of both sexes. 
Men were very obstinate and liked to have 
what he supposed they v seldom got— 
namely, their own way; but the women could 
sometimes judiciously them, and open 
their eyes to plain truths which they ought to 
see. The Archbishop added that a deal 
of support would be required from women for 
the scheme of diocesan rescue work just adopted 
by the society. At the afternoon sitting Miss 
Agnes Weston opened a discussion on ‘‘ How 
Best to Help Members and Inmates of Homes, 
&c., to Procure Situations,’’ and, on the motion 
of Mr. F. Eardley-Wilmot, a resolution was 
passed asking the Central Women’s Union to 
consider the possibility of co-operative diocesan 
action in this matter. Lady Laura Ridding 
also took part in the conference. 

* *  * 

A Women’s SgTTLEMENT FOR BETHNAL 
Green.—The Cheltenham Guild, in connection 
with Cheltenham College, recently raised a sum 
of £4,000 for the purpose of acquiring land and 
erecting a house as a women’s settlement for 
the workers in connection with St. Hilda’s, 
Bethnal Green, and the premises were dedicated 
on April 26th by the Bishop of London. They 
provide all the necessary accommodation for 
sixteen Jadies. The lady superintendent is 
Mrs. 8. H. Reynolds. There are at present 
eight workers who have been carrying on the 
beneficent work of the guild for some time past 
with great success among the poor of Bethnal 
Green. The new building is in Old Nichol 
Street, which is almost the centre of the 
Boundary Street area cleared by the London 
‘County Council, and is to be known as St. 
Hilda's, East. The furniture has been specially 
designed by the Arts and Crafts Society, Essex 
‘House. Prior to the formal ceremony the 
Bishop conducted a service in Holy Trinity 
‘Church. 


Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
‘Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


NEW ANTI-VIVISECTION UNION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Sienau. 


Dear Mapam,—I rejoice to inform you that 
a ‘British Union for the Total Abolition of 


Vivisection’’ has been founded by the 
unanimous vote of a conference of friends held 
to-day in this house. 


The union will consist of a federation of 
Anti-Vivisection Societies acting independently 
in their own localities or special lines of work, 
but all joining in general plans for the anti- 
vivisection crusade throughout the kingdom. 
The headquarters of the Union will be, for the 
present, at Bristol, where the board of directors, 
representing all the branches, will meet to 
arrange the common work and to divide the 
funds subscribed to the Union among the 
branches. 

The object of the British Union is—to main- 
tain unaltered the aims and principles of the 
Victoria-street Society, as carried on for the 
last twenty years, and to oppose vivisection 
absolutely without any compromise whatever, 
till the conscience of the nation be awakened to 
the ‘abominable sin,” and the practice, having 

ecome infamous, will be made also illegal. 
_Let me earnestly beg friends to join this 
Union ; and as they cannot consistently belong 


both to it and to any anti-vivisection societ 
advocating lesser measures—to send hencef 
any contributions they are pleased to make to 
the war aqme’ scientific cruelty to the hon. 
treasurer of the Union,John E. Norris, Esq., Q.C., 
or to the secretary, Miss Baker, 20, Triangle, 
Bristol.— Cordially yours, 


Frances Power Cosas, 
President. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, 
May 3rd, 1898. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SiaNau. 

Mapam,—In the press accounts of the recent 
disturbance by Mr. Kensit and his followers at 
St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington, we are told that in 
the veneration of the cross the men of the 
congregation first approached the altar two by 
two, and the women followed. In how many 
churches does this kind of precedence obtain, 
and what justification can be offered for it ? 

Mr. Joseph Arch, in his widely-read and 
discussed autobiography, dates his lifelong 
alienation from the Church of England from the 
day when, a little lad of eight, he saw the poor 
agricultural labourers, among whom was his 
father, go up last of all to the altar where 
they knelt alone before the God with 
whom “there is no respect of persons.” 
He says, if I remember correctly, ‘ Since that 
day I have never entered one of their churches.” 
Is there not a parallel of circumstance? I 
would that a parallel resentment were shown, 
that women would at least shun the 
churches where this kind of thing is done. I 
do not know which to condemn most, the lack 
of self-respect in the women who submit to 
such indignity, or the absence of chivalry, nay 
of decency, in the men who demand it. 
protest against all precedence, whether of sex 
or rank, in the worship of Him before whom 
‘There is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.”—Yours faithfully, 

Mary GARDNER. 

Isolation Hospital, Norwich. 

April 19th, 1898. 


Ir is mockery to calla man free whom you 
deprive of & voice in the making of the laws he is 
compelled to obey.—Sir W. Jones. 


PERILS OF PEACE AND 
WAR. 
FROM THE RANKS TO THE RAILWAY. 


THERE are dangers at home, as well as in war. 
A man who has had his share of both is Mr. 
Jonathan Smart, Elm-street, Borrowash, near 
Derby, who (according to the Derby Mercury) 
has had narrow escapes in both ways. He 
joined the army (24th Foot) in 1877. The 
regiment was ordered to Africa on the outbreak 
of the Kaffir War, in 1878. 


GENERAL LORD CHELMSFORD 


was in supreme command, and, as is well- 
known, the British forces had a very hard time. 
The 24th Foot did their share of the fighting, 
and Private Smart was in several engagements. 
No sooner was this finished than the Zulu War 
broke out. By this time Private Smart had 
been raised to lance-corporal, and he sawa 
great deal of active fighting. When the gallant 
Defence of Rorke’s Drift was made by a small 
body of British soldiers against masses of Zulus, 
Corporal Smart with a relief party assisted in 
‘his batik of the dead. This was one of the 
fiercest fights during the campaign and several 
officers and men 
GAINED THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

Soon afterwards the war ended, and the men 
were not sorry, as during these two years they 
had endured great privations. The greater 
part of the time they had not had a bed to 
sleep on, and very often no tents, their only 
covering being a blanket. Soon the Afghan 
war broke out and Smart was removed to India, 
but in consequence of 


GENERAL ROBERTS’ FAMOUS MARCH 


his regiment was not required for active service. 
Smart soon had a new diffi- 


However, Co 
culty to S 
overcome, , 
as he was 
taken ill 
with dy- 
sentery. 
He lay for 
Seat | 
osp' 
at Secun-  % 
derabad, 
Deccan. 
His com- 


was sent War! 

to a convalescent station, near Madras, for six 
months. In 1883 his time expired and he 
returned to his native land. Towards the end 
of that year he obtained civil employment 


ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY 


at Sheffield, as a signalman, but his old com- 
rasp troubled him. His medical man told 
that unless he got a change of occupation 

he would be in his grave in less than six months, 
as the night work was killing him. Mr. Smart 
obtained a day post, and went well for a 
zee or two, but once more he was laid up with 
is old complaint, and with a severe form of 
dyspepsia. Unable to digest or obtain benefit 
from his foot, he became weak and wretched in 
the extreme. Food, instead of nourishing, only 
tormented him. He suffered excruciating 
pains, after eating. He had almost given - 
up hope when his brother, who is also 
a soldier, advised him to take Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, as had received 
a great deal of benefit from them. Mr. Smart 
had then been on sick leave for about a 
H ‘ week, but the 
second day 
upon which he 
_, took the Pills 
-; he felt somuch 
/ better that he 
went back to 
work. For 
some time pre- 
vious he had 
been unable to 
keep food on 
his stomach, 
but on this day 
he ate his tea 
with relish, 
much to the 
surprise and 
delight of his 
wife. He ra- 


Peace ! 
pidly improved, and after he had taken about 
four boxes of the Pills he was quite cured and 
has not had a sick or sorry day since. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have the wonder- 
ful effect of giving strength to all parts of 
the system. Hence, where the stomach is 
too weak to digest naturally, the Pills, 
by first curing the cause of the trouble, 
effectually cure the results; in the same manner 
they have cured a large number of other 
diseases, such as paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism and sciatica, impoverishment of 
the blood, scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, 
consumption of the bowels and lungs, anzmia, 
pale and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains 
in the back, nervous headache and neuralgia, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. These Pills are a tonic, not a 
purgative, they are genuine only with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Vink Pills for Pale People, 
and are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes 
for 13s. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from 
glass jars are not Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills; 
accept them only in the pink closed wrapper as 


| above desoribed. 
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| , Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
: { —the addition of drugs, &., 

: “ deteriorates it. The Public should 

& be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 

| promote their sale. | 
| One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 


contains as much nourish- ‘ 
for three shillings spent on | 
ABSO LUTE LY PURE, tHererore BEST.| some of the best meat 


ment as can be obtained 
extracts. 


e 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet... 


Wine 2222 Sans ALCOHOL” 


Under oer Control. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. erie 3 
9 9 rr) ove 2/- 99 Quart 99 12 

JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 
o” ” 9” 2/- ,, Quart ,, 12 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for ro or more Cases, Carri: age Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcoho 


oman Sep mn oes SANS ALCOHOL CO., 99, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on imme 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT | 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
81, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept | 


pol $008 tine’ Hiygienle Clothing. - Household The information contained in this book ought to be known | 
Fee ee cneetere, oe Price List on application, or by by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- SI = ee S Ss 
ost upon sending 1d. stamp. married to read. No book is written which goes se 
————— 

JUST PUBLISHED. thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Bome GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. | tor xnowieage is power and the means of aitatning happl Cc O C O A 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from ALLINSOR 
By DR. arena aaa . chase =i mer 
2 é for a Postal Order for 1s. 94 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. aiaatiatas BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


| 


Hve 


one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


"Kihe NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. — Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


- "8 SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any "iste, eee dances at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s. ee 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ‘OTHE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note yor the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


& Co. Lr., 81-87, Corsitor Street, Charcery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHau & Son, 4 Flees Street, “London. 
Printed by Veate, Cannan & C Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Gardon, London, W 
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